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PREFACE 


THE appearance of my name upon the title-page 
would be seriously misleading if I did not explain 
that by far the greater part of the work in collect- 
ing the material for this history has been done 
by Mr A. J. Mascall, A.L.A., and Mr W. D. 
Macnaughton, F.F.A. Large portions of the 
book are in their words, and I cannot express 
too warmly my appreciation of the assistance 
I derived from their labours. 

To Mr Steuart Macnaghten, the Manager and 
Actuary of the Company, I owe much for useful 
suggestions and valuable comments. 


Ware: 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


ANATOLE FRANCE reminds us that in writing 
about the past “the difficulty lies not so much 
in what one should know as in what one should 
no longer know.” We should ignore the things 
that have happened since the times of which we 
tell, acquiring, if we can, the spirit of the earlier 
days, and forgetting modern conditions. 

This attitude is particularly appropriate when 
attempting to give an outline of the history of 
the Standard Life Assurance Company. The 
Standard was very notably a pioneer in many 
directions. We cannot judge the significance of 
its contributions to the improvement of the 
practice of life assurance, unless we clearly under- 
stand the conditions which prevailed before the 
innovations which have since been generally 
adopted. 

Modern life assurance dates from the foundation 
of the Old Equitable Society in 1762. A charter 
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of incorporation was applied for, the grant of 
which was opposed by the London Assurance , 
and Royal Exchange Assurance Corporations, as 
well as by the Amicable Society. The Attorney 
and Solicitor-General of the day, in recommending 
that the charter should not be granted, gave among 
other reasons the ignorance then prevailing in 
regard to mortality. “‘ The success,” they said, 
“of this scheme must depend upon the truth 
of certain calculations taken upon Tables for life 
and death, whereby the chance of mortality is 
attempted to be reduced to a certain standard ; 
this is a mere speculation, never yet tried in 
practice, and, consequently, subject, like all other 
experiments, to various chances in the execution.” 

Another argument was that the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, charging high rates of premium, had, 
during the forty years since its formation, received 
only £10,915, and paid £8,264 for losses, leaving 
a balance of £2,651, “‘ which small profit must 
have been near exhausted in the charges of man- 
agement.” As the Equitable proposed to charge 
much lower rates of premium, the chances of a 
profit, or even continued solvency, seemed poor 
indeed. 

In spite of difficulties the Equitable was estab- 
lished, but it was not till some twenty years 
later that the first important step towards putting 
life assurance on a sound basis was made by 
Dr Price, who compiled the Northampton Mor- 
tality Table, based upon the register of births 
and deaths. Dr Price was frequently consulted 
by the Equitable Society, for which he prepared 
a new set of Tables based upon interest at 3 per 
cent per annum. These Tables produced premiums 
so far below those formerly charged that 15 per 
cent was added to them to prevent too sudden a 
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reduction in the annual income of the Company. 
The new rates were put into practice in 1782, 
and in consequence this year may be regarded 
as Opening a new era in life assurance. 

Even the new rates proved to be too high, 
and larger funds accumulated than could possibly 
be required for meeting the liabilities of the 
Society. There were no shareholders, and_ it 
was therefore determined that part of this surplus 
should be returned to policy-holders in the form 
of what we have long called ‘‘ bonuses.” 

It is useful to recall the ignorance of earlier 
times, and to remember that continually the 
introduction of improved practices, in which the 
Standard Life has been conspicuous, involves an 
appreciable measure of risk, until experience sup- 
plies information for future guidance. 

The success of the Old Equitable led to the 
formation of a large number of new Offices, 
especially in England. Scotland took compara- 
tively little part in this development, and at 
the time the Standard was founded there were 
only four ‘“‘ Native Establishments” in Scotland. 
The most interesting of these was the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, which, like the Equitable Society, 
was a Mutual Office. It is some indication of the 
progress being made by sound and _ attractive 
Life Assurance that the growth of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund during its early years was much 
more rapid than that of the Equitable had been. 
Eleven years after foundation the sums assured 
by the Equitable were only £230,000. In the 
Scottish Widows’ they were £493,000. The annual 
income of the former was £9,500, and of the 
latter £17,500. The English Society at the end 
of eleven years had funds of £29,000, while the 
Scottish Office had accumulated £72,000. 
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Both these Offices were Mutual Societies, and 
the whole available surplus was distributed among 
the policy-holders. In contrast with the mutual 
system, there had long been Proprietary Com- 
panies in which the shareholders took the whole 
of the profit. These Companies realised that if 
they were to compete with the Mutual Offices 
they must give the policy-holders some propor- 
tion of the surplus. Each type of Life Office had 
a strong argument in its favour. The Proprietary 
Companies could point to a substantial share 
capital, both paid up and uncalled, as a security 
for the policy- holders of a kind that a Mutual 
Office could not show. 

The Mutual Societies, on the other hand, could 
emphasise the more favourable terms upon which 
they could grant assurance, because no part of 
the surplus had to be paid to the shareholders. 
We now see clearly that when a Life Office is well 
established, and has large life and annuity funds, 
share capital is superfluous; but in the circum- 
stances to which we are referring the arguments 
of the Proprietary Companies had great force. 

Although there had been some conspicuous 
successes, there were a much larger number of 
failures, and some scandalous abuses. It was 
not until twelve years after the foundation of 
the Equitable that the Gambling Act was passed 
in the hope of suppressing the speculation in 
lives by means of insurance, which had long pre- 
vailed. Lives were insured in which those who 
paid the premiums had no insurable interest, 
and murder, or its near equivalent, might yield 
a large profit to the criminal. Not infrequently, 
people in bad health, or with drunken habits, 
were impersonated by a healthy person in order 
to effect the assurance, and death came soon 
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through natural causes, or an unlimited supply 
of alcohol. 

The frauds were by no means always against 
the Insurance Companies. Many bubble companies 
were established for life assurance, and still more 
for the sale of annuities. Impossibly low premiums 
were charged for life assurance, and annuities 
were sold for much less than they could be given 
for, if the Companies were to be solvent. The 
promoters opened imposing offices, advertised 
extensively, collected large amounts, and in due 
course disappeared. 

Many of the worst abuses had been abolished 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century, but 
the recollections of earlier days, and even the then 
prevalent conditions, might well have been suffi- 
cient to create suspicion as to the bona fides of 
any new company, and to suggest grave doubts 
as to the prospects of success. 

There was, however, another side to the picture. 
More trustworthy information as to mortality 
was being accumulated and was being analysed 
on sounder lines than formerly. The actual rate 
of mortality was rapidly improving. On the one 
hand this made lower rates of premium possible 
and on the other produced large profits from 
the old premiums at high rates. Finally, there 
was legislative encouragement for life assurance 
in place of the Parliamentary difficulties which 
were formerly encountered. A Prime Minister 
announced from his place in the House of Com- 
mons his intention of exempting from Income Tax 
a portion of the income of those who had “ resource 
to that easy, certain, and advantageous mode of 
providing for their families by assuring their 
lives” —that portion being the amount which 
they invested in life assurance. The effect of this 
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exemption was highly beneficial to the Life Offices, 
and we may remember that we were originally 
indebted for this concession to no less a statesman 
than William Pitt. This recognition of the system 
of life assurance, quite apart from the financial 
advantages to policy-holders, did much to call 
attention to it, and to win for it a larger measure 
of appreciation. 

The establishment of a Life Office must gener- 
ally be a distinctly hazardous proceeding; but in 
Scotland, at any rate, due caution was exercised, 
and of the new Life Offices established there in the 
first quarter of the last century, few, if any, appear 
to have failed. How one, at least, has succeeded, 
we may now consider. 


ae peaek. of the See Coonprany 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE COMPANY. 


THE decision to establish the Standard Life 
Assurance Company was made at a meeting 
held on 23rd March 1825 of the partners of the 
Insurance Company of Scotland. This Company 
was established at Edinburgh in May 1821 for 
insurance against fire, but “‘ aware of the advan- 
tages resulting from Life Insurance had it from the 
commencement in contemplation to extend the 
object and business of the Company to Insurance 
on Lives.” 

This quotation is from the original prospectus 
of the Life Insurance Company of Scotland, as 
the Standard was called at first, which appeared 
in the ‘ Scotsman’ on 8th April 1825. 

“It was deemed prudent to begin with Insur- 
ance against Fire ;—and the success which has 
attended the Fire Insurance Company, joined to 
the increasing attention that has of late years 
been directed to Jfe Insurance in Scotland, 
induced the Partners, at a General Meeting held 
for the special purpose, on the 23rd day of March 
last, to resolve to form a Company for the objects 
above mentioned, to be called, ‘ The Life Insurance 
Company of Scotland.’ ” 

The prospectus asserts that the advantages of 
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Life Assurance are so well known as to render any 
enumeration of them superfluous, and proceeds 
to state the probability of success, and the conse- 
quent profits to shareholders. 

“The Native Establishments for carrying on 
the business of Life Insurance in Scotland are only 
four. The Scottish Life Assurance Society, formed 
on the principle of Mutual Assurance, having no 
Proprietary, has, after ten years standing, amply 
rewarded the labours of its Founders. The Edin- 
burgh Life Insurance Company, established in 
1823, originating with Gentlemen of the Law, 
‘and embracing a Proprietary composed chiefly 
of that Profession, has been so successful, that 
its Stock already commands a Premium of from 
30 to 40 per cent;—the Partners, however, as 
that Company is established, drawing no Dividend 
for five years. The North British Fire Insurance 
Company, instituted in 1809, has lately added 
Life Insurance to its business; and the Scottish 
Union Insurance Company, which was formed 
within these few months for insuring against Fire, 
has to that business ‘also added Life Insurance.” 
It is interesting to find the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund here referred to as “ The Scottish Life Assur- 
ance Society.” 

There follows something like an appeal to the 
patriotism of Scotsmen. ‘“‘ While we have only 
four Native Establishments for Life Insurance, 
the number of Agencies for English Companies 
exceeds twenty. Of these, nine have been ap- 
pointed within the last six years ; and by the whole 
together, Premiums to a very great amount are 
remitted annually to England. 


“Such being the case with respect to English 
Agencies, almost unsupported by Partners, and 
the experience of the Companies already formed 
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having demonstrated the profitableness of the 
business of Life Insurance, the Committee do not 
consider themselves too sanguine, when they 
anticipate equal, if not greater success to The 
Life Insurance Company of Scotland." 

The next paragraph reads to us to-day rather 
like special pleading, but when we remember 
the importance, for the understanding of the past, 
of forgetting what has happened since, we may 
well suppose that the promoters thought they had 
the “‘ flattering prospects of success’’ of which 
they speak. 

“But the exclusive advantages attending the 
institution of this Company are such as must 
tend greatly to secure its success. When it is 
considered that the Company possess the means 
of immediately availing themselves of the ex- 
tended and respectable Agencies of The Insurance 
Company of Scotland, Agencies by which the 
scheme has been strongly recommended,—com- 
bined with the numerous Proprietary of which 
that Company consists ;—that the business of 
the Life Company is to be conducted in the 
premises, and by the Officers of the Fire Company, 
at a comparatively small additional expense ;— 
and that various applications for Life Insurance 
have been already made, in the prospect of the 
Company speedily commencing business; when 
these facts are duly weighed, it may be doubted 
if any Insurance Company was ever formed under 
auspices so favourable, or commenced with more 
flattering prospects of success.” 

The prospectus next deals with the plans of 
the Company for both shareholders or “ Partners ”’ 
as they are called, and the policy-holders. 

The authorised capital was £3,000,000, divided 
into 60,000 shares of £50 each. In fact, only 
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£500,000 was issued ; and although the prospectus 
provided that the Directors could make a call 
not exceeding £2, 10s. per share, the only call 
in the Company’s history was the initial one of 
£1 per share in 1825. 

The attraction was held out that “ Instead 
of sinking their Capital, without any return, for 
several years, aS is done in many Companies, 
the Partners, (after the first year,) will annually 
receive the profits on their Stock, besides a just 
proportion of the profits on the business, as these 
shall be at stated periods ascertained.” 

“The Capital shall be invested in Government 
Stock, Bank Stock, or advanced on such un- 
doubted Securities as the Board of Directors may 
deem advisable.” 

In accordance with contemporary custom, “ The 
Partners shall be bound, within one year, to effect 
Insurance on a Life, (to be approved of by the 
Directors,) to an amount not less than one-fifth 
of the stock subscribed by each, when ten or 
more shares are held; and to the extent of £100 
when the Partner holds fewer than ten shares: 
failing this, a small sum to be annually paid as an 
equivalent.” | 

This “ equivalent’? was to be “‘a very small 
sum, equalised to the probable profit arising from 
an insurance to the requisite extent.” 

“The Business of the Company shall embrace 
Insurance on Single Lives, Joint Lives, Survivor- 
ships, and for Annuities ; the purchase of Policies, 
(which may be transferred, sold, or pledged,) and 
advances on their security ; the purchase and sale 
of Reversions . . . and of Annuities, immediate, 
progressive, or deferred ; Endowments for Children 
and others, by gross or annual payments ; and the 
Investment of Money for accumulation, &c.”’ 
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“With that class of persons who, having no 
desire to participate in the profits, are anxious 
to insure at the lowest Premium, the Company 
propose to do business on equally advantageous 
Terms as any other Company, and on more fav- 
ourable terms than many. ... To another class, 
who, entertaining a favourable opinion of the 
Company’s prospects, prefer to participate in 
its profits, there is offered the advantages of a 
Mutual Assurance Society, exempted from the 
risks and anxiety to which a society so modelled 
is, for a number of years, obviously exposed.” 
No mention is made of the proportion of the 
profits to be paid to the partners and the policy- 
holders respectively. 

The conditions mentioned in the prospectus, 
with many others as well, were embodied in the 
original deed of copartnery, which is in the 
archives of the Company. Owing to the great 
number of subscriptions, and the length of the 
deed, it was found “impossible to procure one 
sheet of paper or vellum large enough to contain 
the whole of the contract, together with the said 
subscription thereto.” The deed is about 35 ft. 
long, made up of twenty sections of vellum joined 
together, each bearing a 25s. stamp. Seventeen 
sections contain the deed itself, and the remaining 
three are taken up with the signatures of the 
subscribers. The joints of the sheets were signed 
by duly authorised persons. 

The deed contains forty-four clauses, with the 
following preamble :— 


“Tur Prrsons afternamed and designed 
in the Testing Clause hereof and _ hereto 
subscribing . .. HAVE RESOLVED to unite 
and associate themselves into a Society or 
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Company for the purposes after mentioned ; 
and in order to the proper management and 
constitution of the affairs thereof, have agreed 
to adopt the following Rules and Regulations, 
as the principles on which the same shall be 
established and carried on.” 


It is provided that the Company formed shall 
be known as the LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SCOTLAND; shall be held as having com- 
menced upon the 23rd March 1825; and, if not 
sooner dissolved, shall endure for forty-five years, 
and thereafter from year to year, without at present 
contemplating a period of dissolution. 

The first General Meeting of the Company is 
to take place upon the 15th December 1826, and 
annually thereafter on 15th December “if a 
lawful day, or, if not, on the first lawful day 
thereafter.” 

The holders of forty shares have sixteen votes, 
which is the maximum number allowed to any 
partner. Holders of one share have no vote, and 
between holdings of’ two and thirty-nine shares 
the votes vary from one to fifteen. 

There is the stipulation that not “‘ more than 
one-third of the votes shall be given by persons 
for themselves, or as proxies for persons who are 
at the time Members or Partners of any other 
Insurance Company ... carrying on the same 
business with this Company.” 

Each ordinary director is obliged to hold ten 
shares in the Company’s capital stock; the re- 
muneration of the Board is fixed at £500 per 
annum. 

It is provided that three of the Directors shall 
go out of office each year, and not be eligible 
for re-election for the space of at least one year. 
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In one instance at least this proved highly incon- 
venient, as we shall see. 

Weekly meetings of the Board are provided for, 
with three Directors as a quorum. 

The Directors are to appoint the officials of 
the Company, who “ shall be chosen only during 
the pleasure of the Ordinary Directors and not 
for any certain period of time.” The Manager 
may be suspended by any eight Ordinary Directors, 
but they must call a Board Meeting to consider 
the expediency of removing the Manager, who 
*‘ shall be restored to his office unless Ten Ordinary 
Directors present at such meeting approve of his 
dismissal.” The Directors have power to dismiss 
other officials at pleasure. 

The Directors may, if they think proper, ‘ pur- 
chase for behoof of the Company any Share or 
Shares of the Company’s Stock... at such 
prices as they should deem of advantage to the 
Company.” In this connection it may be noted 
that on 16th August 1830 an offer from a pro- 
prietor of his ten shares at 15s. per share was 
refused. The value of this holding in 1925 is £810. 

The last clause that need be mentioned is 
“That in respect that it may prove peculiarly 
beneficial to the interests of this Company to 
procure an Act of Parliament or Royal Charter,” 
full power and authority is given to the Ordinary 
Directors to apply for an Act or Charter. 

By the deed “the following Persons are ap- 
pointed the original Members of the Committee 
of Management, or Ordinary Directors, for the 
first year, viz. :— 


Archibald Campbell, Esq., George Square, Edin- 
burgh. 
Alexander Scott, Esq., Myreside, near Edinburgh. 
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Miles Angus Fletcher, Esq., Advocate. 

Forrest Alexander, Esq., Merchant, Edinburgh. 
David Clyne, Esq., Solicitor of Supreme Courts. 
William Henderson, Esq., Merchant, Edinburgh, and 
William Wyld, Esq., Merchant, Leith.” 


The number of Directors was shortly increased to 
thirteen. 

The deed further provides that Robert Alex- 
ander, William Peddie, and William Alexander, 
W.S., respectively Manager, Secretary, and Law 
Agent of the Insurance Company of Scotland, be 
appointed to corresponding positions in the new 
Life Company. 

With the same officials and in the same office 
as the Insurance Company of Scotland, the infant 
Life Company started its career at 200 High 
Street, Edinburgh. On 17th August 1825, having 
made a call of £1 per share, the new Company 
was in a position to undertake life business. Its 
first policy was issued on 24th December 1825 
on the life of Alexander H. Simpson, a Paisley 
merchant, aged 38. The sum assured of £1,500 
with profits was provided for by a single payment 
of £670, 12s. 6d., which is approximately a modern 
single premium for a without-profits policy. 
When the claim arose in 1866 the bonus amounted 
to £2,482, 10s., so that the payment of £670, 12s. 6d. 
brought in a total sum assured and bonus very 
little short of £4,000. The first policy of the 
Company certainly was a generous one. 

The Fire and the new Life Companies settled 
down to work together, and in the first few years 
such questions as arose between them were amicably 
settled. One of these questions was the appor- 
tioning of office expenses, and the final agreement 
was that the Life Company should pay to the 
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Fire Company for services and rent an amount 
increasing annually until at the end of five years 
each Company should be bearing one-half of the 
expenses. The scale agreed to was as follows :— 


For the lst year : : . £150 
POON Ts cet : , - 200 
eae sole. ; : =» Oe 
te ase ACE AS : ; . 300 
iin sn Use : : . 325 


An additional expense to the Life Company was 
the salaries of the Manager and Secretary, which 
were fixed at £75 and £50 per annum. These 
emoluments were in addition to those paid by 
the Fire Company; but even so they do not 
seem to have been unduly extravagant. 

Thus the new Company was duly launched. 
A clause in the deed of copartnery (which never 
came into play) provided for the action to be 
taken should one-half of the capital be lost after 
three years. The forty-five years, quaintly men- 
tioned as the possible duration of the Company, 
has long gone by, and now—one hundred years 
from the commencement—“ contemplating a period 
of dissolution”? is wholly out of the question, 
particularly as the Standard may be said to be 
celebrating its centenary by becoming a Mutual 
Office, and thus providing for a future existence 
to which no limit can be assigned. 


CHAPTER III. 
EARLY YEARS. 


Tue first task of the new Life Office was to find 
people who would assure with it, and before 
this could be done it was necessary to settle 
the rates of premium. It might be supposed 
that the premium rates would be determined 
with reference to the bonus system it was 
intended to adopt, but there are no indications 
that any considered and rational principles were 
applied. It has already been mentioned that the 
first policy, which was issued on 24th December 
1825, was effected:at a single premium. It was 
a with-profit policy, and the single premium was 
about what would be charged to-day for a non- 
participating assurance. The fact appears to be 
that the actuarial problems which confronted the 
Directors and the management were dealt with 
by the simple expedient of taking the rates of 
premium charged by Life Offices already in 
existence and selecting those that were thought 
to be most suitable. When any calculation was 
required that involved a knowledge of mathe- 
matics beyond the ordinary, reference was made to 
Professor Wallace, one of the original Directors of 
the Company. 

William Wallace, who lived from 1768 to 1843, 
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was originally a bookbinder; but his taste for 
mathematics prevailed, and he became succes- 
sively Assistant Teacher of Mathematics in the 
Academy of Perth, Mathematical Master at the 
Royal Military College, and in 1819 Professor of 
Mathematics at Edinburgh. 

It appeared a serious matter for the young 
Life Office when, in 1829, Professor Wallace stood 
first on the list of the Directors due to retire in 
accordance with the terms of the deed of copart- 
nery. The opinion of the law agent was taken 
as to whether it would be possible to retain him 
on the Board; but the legal decision was adverse, 
and he was obliged to retire for a year. His 
return to the Directorate at the end of that time 
must have been a welcome one, for before long 
the resolution was passed: “ That the sum of 
sixty guineas be paid to Professor Wallace in 
consideration of the valuable services he has 
rendered to the Company in verifying a great 
proportion of the calculations ; and for the trouble 
of himself and assistant in framing the proposed 
tables of annuities for the Company founded on 
the tables of probabilities of life constructed by 
Mr Finlaison, the Government Actuary, giving 
effect to the distinction between male and female 
lives.” This inconvenient rule that Directors 
should retire in rotation was practically abolished 
by the Standard Life Assurance Company’s Act 
of 1883. 

In spite of the abilities of the Company’s 
advisers, the premiums charged cannot be re- 
garded as having been well adjusted. There is 
an early quotation of £100 as the single premium 
for a child’s endowment of £366 payable at the 
end of twenty-one years. The rate of compound 
interest is 63 per cent per annum. 

B 
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Annuities also were on the generous side, since 
£100 would purchase an immediate life annuity 
of £9, 12s. on a female life aged sixty, and £16 
on a female of seventy-three. 

It is not surprising to learn that at a some- 
what later date the Company became anxious 
about the large number of annuity contracts on 
elderly lives which it had in force. The Directors 
took the prudent step of purchasing £19,000 
worth of Government annuities on some of the 
lives. 

One course proposed for obtaining policy-holders 
was the condition contained in the deed of co- 
partnery that the shareholders must effect assur- 
ance to a specified extent. This rule was more 
frequently disregarded than observed. At the 
first General Meeting of 15th December 1826, the 
revelation was made by the Chairman that the 
majority of the partners had not complied with 
the stipulations regarding the necessity of taking 
out annuities or policies of assurance. A fine of 
3s. 4d. a share was levied on the defaulters. 

At the second General Meeting, a further appeal 
was made to the shareholders to carry out the 
terms of their contract rather than pay the fines. 
In course of time the condition that shareholders 
must assure became practically a dead _ letter, 
and was definitely repealed by the Standard 
Company’s Act, 1883. 

At the second General Meeting of the Company 
the first dividend was declared at the rate of 
5 per cent on the amount paid up on each share. 

If some of the premium rates were too generous 
to the policy-holders, the extra premiums charged 
for foreign travel and residence erred in the other 
direction. Such extras as £1, 5s. per cent for 
residence in Canada; £3 per cent for the voyage 
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to, and £1 per cent for residence in, Van Dieman’s 
Land (Tasmania); £10 per cent for a journey to 
Siberia, and eight guineas per cent for residence 
in Trinidad, appear more than adequate even for 
those days. 

Of a rather different nature is the somewhat 
surprising statement that the Company’s offer 
of £65 for the absolute reversion to £300, payable 
on the death of a lady, aged seventy-seven, was 
accepted. The payment to-day might perhaps 
be well in excess of twice this amount. 

The onerous conditions in regard to travel and 
foreign residence, which prevailed up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, are of special 
interest in connection with the Standard Life, 
since, as we shall see later, this Company led the 
way in abolishing the old irksome restrictions. 

Even in the quite early years, the Standard was 
considering the convenience of its policy-holders. 
It is manifestly useful to be able to assign policies 
as security for a loan or other similar purpose, 
but prior to the Policies of Assurance Act, 1867, 
the position of an assignee was none too secure. 
In August 1827 the Board resolved that third 
parties to whom policies might be assigned for 
bona fide consideration should be placed on the 
same footing as principals. 

Another matter that is definitely for the con- 
venience of beneficiaries under policies was dealt 
with in 1830, when, it is recorded, “‘ The Board 
considered it proper that no policy should be 
issued in future until a certificate of birth had 
been produced.” Probably it was not possible 
always to enforce this rule, but as a practice it 
would tend to expedite the payment of claims. 

A minute that throws some light upon the 
customs of former days was to the effect that the 
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Board meeting that would normally have taken 
place on Monday, 6th November 1825, should be 
on the Tuesday instead, “‘ as some of the Directors 
might find it inconvenient to attend owing to the 
Preachings.”’ 

A subject which caused the Directors some 
anxiety in 1831, and for some years thereafter, 
was the effect that sickness epidemics, particularly 
cholera, might have upon a young Company. 
The Board passed the following somewhat curious 
resolution: ‘“‘ That a Committee be appointed to 
consider the propriety of conferring with other 
Life Assurance Companies for introducing a clause 
in the policies, if practicable, against epidemic 
complaints, particularly the cholera morbus, and 
that the said Committee be requested to follow 
up this suggestion and take the same into their 
grave and most serious consideration as involving 
a most serious consequence to the future interest 
of this establishment and report accordingly.” 

Very naturally this idea failed to appeal to other 
Companies, and the suggested restriction was not 
introduced. The ‘matter, however, continued to 
occupy the Directors’ attention, and next year, 
we learn, the Manager was authorised to go 
to London to consult with Actuaries of other 
Offices on business generally, and in particular 
on what course might be advisable in relation 
to cholera. A few months later we read in the 
Directors’ Minutes: ‘‘ The attention of the Board 
having been called to the progress which the 
Asiatic cholera is making in this part of the coun- 
try, and to the propriety of the Company coming 
forward with a donation to the Board of Health 
in this City for the purpose of forwarding the 
precautionary measures adopted for the preven- 
tion or modification of the disease, it is unani- 
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mously resolved to grant the sum of one hundred 
guineas for that purpose.” 

This method of trying to diminish the adverse 
effect of cholera was much more appropriate than 
any attempt to exclude the risk of death from 
cholera as a condition of a life policy. 

In the period about 1831 the cholera epidemic 
was much more severe on the continent than in 
England, and British Life Offices doing business 
in Europe, while continuing to grant whole-life 
assurance, refused to issue term policies, which 
were then taken more extensively than at present. 

With the natural and healthy growth of the 
new Life Company, it soon became plain that its 
best interests would be served by complete sepa- 
ration from the Fire Company and by the engage- 
ment of officials whose interests were undivided. 
Accordingly new premises were sought, and in 
April 1831 the Life Company moved to 21 South 
St. Andrew Street. The offices of Manager and 
Secretary required to be filled; and from a num- 
ber of candidates James A. Cheyne, Accountant, 
was appointed Manager, and a former Cashier 
of the Scottish Union Company became Secretary. 

At the meeting of the Board on 19th December 
1831, a Committee of four Directors was ap- 
pointed to take such steps as were necessary to 
obtain a special Act of Parliament. Four months 
later the Board resolved that the designation of 
the Company should in future be “ The Standard 
Life Assurance Company,” and under that name 
the Bill was put forward. The original name of 
“The Life Insurance Company of Scotland ”’ was 
not considered to be sufficiently distinctive. 

Royal assent was given to the Act in 1832, 
and thereafter the Company carried on business 
and acted under the powers and privileges so 
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conferred upon it. The Act of 1832 reproduced 
in the main the conditions of the original deed of 
copartnery. 

At this time a custom was commenced which 
was continued for many years, but has been dis- 
continued since 1917. A Governor and a Deputy- 
Governor were elected, the former being the Duke 
of Buccleuch, and the latter the Marquis of 
Lothian. 

The modest establishment in 1832 consisted of 
fifteen Directors, a Manager, a Secretary, a clerk, 
and an apprentice. The Directors’ fees were the 
nominal sum of 7s. 6d. per meeting. The amount 
was increased in 1841 to 10s. per meeting, and 
7s. 6d. for each attendance at special meetings. 
In 1845 the fees were increased to one guinea and 
10s. 6d. respectively. In this matter, at any 
rate, the Company cannot be accused of ex- 
travagance. 

The years following the grant of the special 
Act showed continued progress and expansion. 
Efforts were made to extend agencies in Scottish 
towns, and Local Boards were appointed. Nego- 
tiations were opened for agencies in the large towns 
in the North and Midlands of England; in Ire- 
land there were representatives at Dublin, Belfast, 
and Limerick; in Scotland there were Local 
Boards at Perth and Aberdeen; and the Com- 
pany’s Chief Agent for Canada was being con- 
sulted with a view to establishing a Local Direc- 
torate in Quebec. 

The rates of commission for the introduction 
of business were standardised under a scheme 
whereby country agents received only half the 
rates that were paid to their more fortunate 
brethren in town. 

The first division of profits took place in 1835, 
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ten years after the commencement of the busi- 
ness. The bonus was a reversionary addition at 
the rate of £1, 5s. per hundred pounds for each 
year since the policy was issued. Thus a policy 
for £100, in force for one year, received an addi- 
tion of £1, 5s., after two years of £2, 10s., after 
eight years of £10, and after ten years of £12, 10s. 
The second distribution of profits was made in 
1840, and once again the bonus was £1, 5s. for 
each year since the commencement. Thus a 
policy effected in 1825 received in 1835 a rever- 
sionary addition of £13, 15s. For the five years 
up to 1840 the bonus was sixteen times £1, 5s., or 
£20. In the course of sixteen years the bonuses 
on a policy for £100 amounted to £33, 15s.— 
that is to say, £1, 5s. multiplied by 27, namely 
11 + 16. 

A report upon the investigation of the Com- 
pany’s affairs as at 14th November 1840 explains 
that: ‘‘In this Company the greatest advan- 
tages are afforded to those whose Policies are 
long upheld with the Office. This principle of 
Division is similar to that orginally acted upon 
by the Equitable Society of London, with all its 
Policy-holders, and the Standard is the only 
Scottish Office which has divided its profits in 
that manner. To those who have attended to 
the progress of the Equitable Society, it is almost 
unnecessary to remark the peculiar benefit to 
good lives which results from the principle of 
sharing the Profits among the Policy-holders at 
each Investigation with reference to the {total 
number of years during which each Policy shall 
have then existed. To this feature may be as- 
cribed, in an especial manner, the results which 
have been exhibited in many instances, of three, 
four, and five times the amount of the original 
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sum in the Policy having been paid on the death 
of the Life Assured.” 

The report goes on to explain that: ‘ This 
Principle of Division, too, is even more fully 
developed in the Regulations of this Company, 
than in those of the Equitable Society; for as 
the periods of Investigation are fixed in the latter 
at intervals of ten years, while the Investigations 
of the Standard take place every five years, it 
follows that much greater effect is given to the 
working of the principle in the latter case.” 

In the Standard, a policy effected in 1840, and 
continuing for thirty years, would receive 5 + 
10 + 15 + 20 + 25 + 30 = 105 times the stand- 
ard rate of bonus. In the Equitable the policy- 
holders would receive 10 + 20 + 30 = 60 times 
the standard rate of bonus. 

Manifestly a system of this kind produces un- 
duly large bonuses for policies that have been 
long in force, and in 1866 the “ Equal” system 
of bonus distribution was adopted. For many 
years the “ Equal” and the original ‘“‘ Tontine ” 
schemes continued together. The Equal scheme 
is a simple reversionary addition for each year 
of the valuation period, as contrasted with a 
reversionary addition for each year since the 
policy was issued. 

The report upon the 1840 valuation gives, 
what would be unusual in these days, a detailed 
comparison between the bonus results of another 
Scottish Office and the Standard, much to the 
advantage of the latter. Incidentally, only the 
bonuses are mentioned, and nothing is said about 
the rates of premium charged by the two Offices. 

It is explained that the rival Society paid a 
‘ prospective ’—or as we should say, “ interim” 
—bonus to policies which became claims between 
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one valuation and the next. The Standard did 
not do this, urging that it was “a process which 
is undoubtedly disadvantageous to the younger 
lives.” Needless to say, the Company now pays 
interim bonuses in accordance with the usual 
practice. 

Mr George Patton, as Chairman of the meeting 
in 1840, elaborated the comparison between the 
bonus results of the two Offices. His methods were 
somewhat curious. He supposed the competitor 
to give a compound reversionary bonus at the 
rate of £2 per cent per annum quinquennially 
(although the valuations were septennial), and he 
also assumed that the Standard at five-year in- 
tervals gave a £2 bonus for each year from the 
commencement of the policy. It dawned upon him 
that the latter might be a somewhat extravagant 
assumption, and he made a further comparison on 
the supposition of the Standard’s bonus being 
smaller. 

The Chairman’s mention of “the absence of 
any charge for entry money on the part of the 
Standard ’”’ is a reminder of a custom which pre- 
vailed among some Life Offices in earlier days. 
The entrance money in the Equitable Society, 
the London Life, and the Rock, was 5s. for each 
£100 assured. The amount was generally appro- 
priated to some particular fund indicated in the 
deeds of the respective Companies. There is 
much to be said for the practice of making a new 
policy-holder pay for the privilege of being allowed 
to become a member of a flourishing institution, 
just as he pays an entrance fee on joining a club. 
In fact, there is more justification for an entrance 
fee in connection with life assurance than in con- 
nection with a club, because of the expense attend- 
ing the acquisition of new business. Perhaps 
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policy-holders would appreciate better the privi- 
lege of effecting assurance if they had to pay an 
initial fee. 

The report of the investigation at 1840 made 
no mention of the basis of the valuation, but 
was content with the general announcement : 
“The Statements of your Affairs which have now 
been laid before you have been compiled from 
the results of a most particular and detailed valua- 
tion of the Company’s Funds and Obligations. 
The valuation of the numerous Assurances, and 
other Life Transactions, has been conducted, not 
by any approximate method of calculation, nor 
by averages, but each individual transaction has 
been accurately estimated, and its claims upon 
the Company fully provided for, while the profit 
of future years has not been encroached upon. 
In estimating the Company’s Funds and Assets 
generally, an equally scrupulous attention has been 
paid to the examination of their true value. In 
short, the scrutiny has been most rigid, and it 
must be satisfactory for those interested in the 
Institution to know,:that the favourable state 
of the Affairs now reported has been ascertained 
by so careful a process.” 

With this eminently satisfactory result of the 
second investigation of the Company’s affairs, 
sixteen years after its foundation, we may con- 
clude the story of the early years. 

The position was well stated at the Annual 
Meeting, 1840, by Mr George Gray of Perth. He 
said: “As a Policy-holder, I am gratified with 
the result, but I am still more gratified with it 
as an agent of this Company; because, having 
laboured strenuously to increase the business of 
the Society, I know well the advantages which 
it will give me. My hands will be greatly strength- 
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ened. Heretofore I could not hold out to Assurers 
more than favourable prospects in asking their 
preference. But now that we have practical results 
exhibiting our benefits, I am confident, although 
I have been highly favoured as Agent for the 
Company in Perth, that we shall commence now 
from a new starting-point, and that we shall do 
more business than we have ever yet ventured 
to anticipate.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
EXPANSION IN THE EMPIRE. 


EIGHTY years ago there were no such thoughts 
about the British Empire as those which all 
educated men hold at the present time. Portugal 
and Spain, France and Holland had acquired 
colonies, if not empires, overseas. Britain was the 
last of the Powers to embark on such an enter- 
prise, and the American revolution made it the 
first of the European countries to lose a large 
part of the possessions it had acquired abroad. 
It was not until 1883 that Seeley’s lectures on 
“The Expansion of England” put the whole 
subject in something like true perspective, and 
laid the foundations for that method of “ thinking 
Imperially,” which means so much for the present 
and the future of the British race. 

This significant change of thought is one of 
the things which Anatole France would have us 
ignore or forget if we are to reach a right under- 
standing of earlier times. 

If we can do this we shall be the better able 
to appreciate the momentous step taken by the 
Standard in breaking entirely fresh ground and 
extending the advantages of British life assurance 
to the Colonies. 


In was in 1845, during the progress of an in- 
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vestigation into the affairs of the Standard Life 
Office, that Mr W. T. Thomson came to the con- 
clusion that the additions generally demanded 
for foreign residence were very much beyond 
what was requisite to cover the extra risk in- 
curred. He considered that the conditions of 
assurance had become unsuitable, especially in 
view of the increased facilities for foreign travel 
and the consequent inducement to residence abroad 
in the pursuit of business or pleasure. The more 
the subject was investigated, the more clearly 
it was seen that far-reaching changes were neces- 
sary; and the Board of the Standard resolved to 
inquire into the possibility of procuring sound 
data on which to base more nearly correct rates 
of premium for foreign residence. 

Mr Thomson collected all the accessible in- 
formation as to the duration of life in British 
North America, West Indies, East Indies, Cape 
of Good Hope, Australia, and other places abroad. 
He collected not merely statistical facts and 
figures, but the opinions of the most eminent 
medical men in the various countries, and he 
obtained valuable aid from Parliamentary reports 
on the mortality of British troops in British 
Colonies. 

We have seen that the Standard itself was 
established under the auspices of the Insurance 
Company of Scotland, which was a Fire Office. 
In similar fashion some twenty years later, the 
Directors of the Standard came to the conclusion 
that the extension of life assurance to the Colonies 
would be most effectively accomplished by the 
formation of a new Company, which it was decided 
to call The Colonial Life Assurance Company. 
‘“* The establishment of this Company,” wrote the 
late Cornelius Walford, ‘‘ forms an epoch in the 
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history of life insurance. . . . The founder of the 
Company was Mr W. T. Thomson, whose name is 
known wherever the blessings of Life insurance 
have become understood.” 

The “contract of Copartnery”’ was dated 
14th October 1846, and it was originally pro- 
posed that the name of the new Company should 
be the “‘ Colonial Standard.” Every shareholder 
in the Standard was allowed to subscribe for 
one share in the new Company in respect of each 
five shares held in the Standard. The Colonial had 
the support of several of the Scottish Life Offices, 
which did not undertake direct foreign business, 
but it was throughout most intimately associated 
with the Standard. Although the new Company 
had nominally an independent existence, a large 
interest in its shares was held by the Standard; it 
was housed in the same building; its Actuary 
was the Manager of the Standard, and many of 
the Directors of the one Company sat on the 
Board of the other. 

The original prospectus said: ‘“‘ The Colonial 
Life Assurance Company has been established for 
the purpose of extending to the Colonies of Great 
Britain and to India, the full benefit of Life assur- 
ance, and for the purpose of giving increased 
facilities to persons visiting or residing in foreign 
countries.” 

The medical adviser of the Company was Henry 
Marshall, Deputy Inspector-General of Army 
Hospitals, whose services were of great value. 
The Company actually commenced business in 
November 1846, and made its first report as at 
May 1847, six months later. In this period the 
Sums assured amounted to £102,275, with annual 
premiums of £4,878. The Colonial at first retained 
only £1,000 on any single life, “having made 
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private arrangements with other respectable In- 
stitutions to take the risk of such portion of 
the Company’s policies as it was thought ex- 
pedient for the present to give off.’ In the 
Same year the amount retained was raised to 
£1,500. 

Within twelve months from the commencement 
the Company published a list of Local Boards of 
Directors. The Earl of Elgin, Governor-General 
of Canada, became “‘ the Company’s Chief Patron.” 
The Earl of Minto was Chairman of the London 
Board. Other places at which Local Boards of 
Directors were established were Glasgow; Mon- 
treal—with Peter M‘Gill, President of the Bank 
of Montreal, as Chairman ;—Toronto; St John, 
N.B.; Halifax, Nova Scotia, and St John’s, 
Newfoundland. Other Local Boards were estab- 
lished at ‘“ Demerary,” Trinidad, Barbadoes, 
Antigua, St Vincent, St Kitt’s, and Dominica. 
It was announced that arrangements had been 
made for securing the co-operation of influential 
persons in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, at 
Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, and Sydney. 

Many of these Directors were Presidents or 
Managers of important banks, and members of 
well-known firms. Such results for the first 
twelve months of the Company’s existence augured 
well for future success. 

The first report stated that “the applications 
for stock by responsible holders have been much 
greater than the Company could possibly supply 

. and, indeed, the only difficulty the Directors 
now have is the retention of such a portion as 
will be required for the Local Board in those 
places where they have still to be appointed... . 
It ig not an unimportant fact that no expense 
of any kind was incurred in connection with the 
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allocation of the stock, and no advertisement for 
shareholders put forth.” 

The Colonial had two objects in view. One 
was to make the conditions in regard to foreign 
travel and residence as inexpensive and as satis- 
factory as possible; and the other to extend 
life assurance to parts of the world “ where hitherto 
it has been unknown, or at least unpractised, 
except under great disadvantages, by a distant 
and tardy correspondence, and at great expense.”’ 

To-day we may smile at some of the extra 
premiums imposed, for they certainly did not 
err on the side of leniency; but we cannot fail 
to admire the courage and judgment of the Com- 
pany in prospecting new fields, and in acquiring 
experience for placing the whole business on an 
entirely sound basis. 

Mr W. T. Thomson, the Actuary of the Colonial, 
was justified in saying: “ Our prospectus has 
been the groundwork on which the foreign rates 
of many home institutions have been based: it 
is the text-book of British Offices in settling the 
terms on which they permit British assurers to 
go abroad.” That this claim was well founded 
is borne out by the ‘ Journal of the Institute of 
Actuaries,’ which printed in its second volume 
a paper “On the extra Premiums charged for 
Assurance of the Lives of Persons going Abroad.” 
This article proved to be little more than a 
reprint of the premiums in the prospectus of the 
Colonial. 

The first valuation of the Colonial was made 
by Mr Thomson in 1854, at which time the premium 
income was £51,263, and the invested funds 
£172,539. The divisible surplus was £51,000, of 
which about one-half was distributed to the 
policy-holders, yielding a reversionary bonus of 
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£2 per cent per annum. The valuation was made 
at 3 per cent by the English Mortality Table; by 
special data in regard to the Army in India, and 
by a Table based upon information in the Com- 
pany’s possession. 

Shortly after this investigation, further share 
capital was issued at a premium of 30s. a share. 

The second investigation took place in 1859, 
when the bonus was at the rate of 30s. per cent 
per annum. The Actuary explained that but 
for the reductions in premium rates which had 
taken place, the former rate of bonus could have 
been maintained. The annual income of the 
Company had increased in the five years to 
£100,904, and the funds to £342,354. 

The claims of 1858 included £7,300 in conse- 
quence of the Indian Mutiny. The report of the 
Actuary says: “In these five years the stability 
of the Company has been tried by a combination 
of events well calculated to test its principles. 
We had the Crimean War in 1854 and 1855, which 
exposed many connected with the Company to 
increased risk; the Indian Mutinies in 1857-8. 
Cholera and yellow fever visited various places 
where the Company had extended their business ; 
while the commercial difficulties of 1857 militated 
against the extension of business. But through 
all these the Company has passed unharmed, 
with a reputation increased both at home and 
abroad.” 

The prosperity of the Company continued, and 
by the end of eighteen years from its foundation 
the funds amounted to £555,753, and once again 
the policy-holders received a bonus at the rate 
of 30s. per cent per annum. 

The Company was paying constant attention 
to the rates of premium for the various risks 

Cc 
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which it undertook. The Directors reported that 
they had frequently been urged to reduce the 
rates for various climates, and had given these 
appeals their most serious consideration ; ** but 
after weighing well the arguments brought for- 
ward, and studying with much care the results 
of their own mortality, they have come to the 
conclusion that they have not sufficient data to 
authorise their making the proposed reduction.” 
The report continues with characteristic frankness, 
for which, doubtless, Mr Thomson was responsible : 
“There is no doubt that other Offices are trans- 
acting business at lower premiums in many places, 
and prove formidable rivals to the Company ; 
but that is not an argument, taken by itself, 
which has any influence with your Directors, as 
they are satisfied that the Colonial rates, as far 
as present reliable knowledge extends, are fair 
and equitable. But as soon as they are satisfied, 
by the result of sound observations, that these 
rates are unduly in excess, they will promptly 
give the assured the benefit. Small institutions 
making large rates of interest on comparatively 
small sums, locally invested, and restricting their 
operations to a narrow circle, may transact busi- 
ness on lower rates, trusting to the fortunate con- 
tinuance of such results during the lives of the 
assured ; but with these institutions the Directors 
do not place themselves in competition. They 
have their local advantages, and may be pre- 
ferred by those more especially who can take 
part in their management and watch over their 
local proceedings. But in the case of one who 
looks forward with prudent anxiety to the future, 
long deferred as the lifetime of an individual may 
be, the Colonial seeks a preference, as standing 
on a wide basis, its character and _ position 
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being as well known and recognised in every 
British Colony as in Edinburgh, London, or 
Dublin.” 

The Colonial was not only well designed by Mr 
Thomson but well guided by him in principle and 
some detail. Some letters from him to Mr A. D. 
Parker, the Manager for Canada, are preserved, 
and exhibit the helpful advice and instruction 
which were given from time to time. The first 
letter was written in November 1846 at the time 
Mr Parker was going to Canada. “A great deal 
will, of course, rest on your own discretion, and 
you will be thrown much on your own resources 
at first, but on many points you may be assisted 
by a few timely hints. 

“Your attention in the first place will, of 
course, be directed to the delivery of your letters 
of introduction, but in doing so great caution 
will be called for so as not to commit yourself 
. . . before you see the whole field which is open 
to you.” 

One of the first duties is to be the formation 
of a Local Board, and early acquaintance should 
be made with leading bankers. “The number 
of the Board will depend on the facility you have 
of obtaining first-rate men: five to seven appears 
a proper number. Their qualifications will depend 
greatly on the desire they have to hold stock— 
50 shares to each Director is desirable, but in 
that respect, although they must be shareholders, 
we leave the whole arrangement loose for your 
consideration and recommendation. I may here 
state that, although the shares are £50, it is not 
the intention to call up more than £2 a share. 
The smaller the capital on which an assurance 
Company can do business, the more remunerative 
it is. I may instance the Standard, £1 per share 
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(£10,000) was originally called up, the selling 
price of which is now £9.” 

The Local Board is to be consulted about the 
appointment of a medical adviser. 

Introductions to people in other towns in Canada 
should be sent off at once by post, with a copy of 
the prospectus, without waiting for the tour for 
the appointment of agents which will come later. 

‘““The premises of the Company should be in 
the best business situation in Montreal, not showy 
or expensive, but attractive, respectable, and 
suitable to the position of the Company. The 
Local Board will advise as to this also.” The site 
selected for the Montreal office was in Great St. 
James Street. 

“There is a small annual payment required by 
the Corporation of Montreal on opening a life 
agency there, which will require to be attended 
to.” Detailed suggestions are made about articles 
in newspapers, the preparation of circulars, the 
conditions as to Directors’ fees, the commission 
to be paid to agents, the kind of evidence to be 
accepted in proof of age, and many other points. 
The letters show a keen appreciation of the differ- 
ences between the conduct of business in Canada 
and in the United Kingdom. They must have 
been most helpful to the new Canadian manager, 
and he must have appreciated the tone of con- 
fidence in him which the letters exhibit. 

Mr Thomson explains that “the whole shares 
allotted for distribution in Canada are five hundred 
and you will forward the applications in order that 
an allocation may be made. The shares are so 
much in demand here and so many are required 
for other places, that I am much afraid a larger 
quantity cannot be spared.” 

The Montreal Board appears to have been 
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apprehensive “with reference to the dreaded 
approach of cholera towards Canada.” The home 
Directors, having considered the matter, resolved 
to charge an increased rate of premium for short- 
term and half-credit assurances, but not to alter 
the whole-term rates. They did not take the 
matter so seriously as the Board in Canada, 
perhaps because at the last visitation of cholera 
to England the mortality recorded by Insurance 
Companies was not increased. 

“The Directors have instructed me to thank 
the Montreal Board for their prompt attention 
to the subject. They trust they will approve 
of the decision, and the only suggestion they 
would make for their guidance is that the position 
in life of parties proposing assurances should be 
kept in view in accepting Assurances, persons 
living in crowded or unhealthy localities being 
undesirable risks.” 

The report of the valuation in 1864 gave some 
account of the distribution of the business in 
various countries. The total assurances issued 
had by that time exceeded £5,000,000. Of this 
amount, 37 per cent had been issued in Great 
Britain, largely to persons going abroad or having 
the prospect of foreign residence. ‘The proportion 
in British North America was 24 per cent; West 
Indies, 15 per cent; East Indies, 9 per cent; 
Ceylon, 5 per cent; Cape of Good Hope and 
Mauritius, 6 per cent; and other assurances, 
4 per cent. 

There will be more to say in later chapters 
about expansion in the Empire, the conditions 
under which the business was carried on, and the 
branches that were developed or established. 
After some twenty years the great pioneer work 
had been accomplished, and the expectations with 
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which it was commenced had been more than 
fulfilled. 

By 1865, however, the relations between the 
Colonial and the Standard had to be carefully 
considered. The Colonial, as we have seen, owed 
its existence to the Standard; the Directors were 
in part the same; the Manager and Actuary 
was the same. The Standard had helped the 
younger Company to form its Colonial connec- 
tions, but as a consequence had been shut out 
from Colonial business itself. The Colonial, on 
the other hand, had written a considerable home 
business, as may be judged from the statement 
just made, that 37 per cent of the sums assured 
had been issued in Great Britain. To this extent 
the Colonial had become a competitor of the 
Standard. The position was examined fully and 
fairly, and the conclusion was reached that a 
fusion of the two companies was the most practical 
solution of the problems that had arisen. 

Negotiations were commenced late in 1864, 
but in a transaction of this size, and where both 
companies were represented in many places by 
offices and Local Boards, negotiations regarding 
future combined representation were of a delicate 
nature, and were therefore protracted. A pro- 
visional agreement was made on the 22nd of 
May 1865. The agreement proper was signed 
on the 22nd of August of the same year, to come 
into force six months later. The actual transfer 
of the business dated back to the 25th of May 
1864. 

Under the agreement, one Standard share (£50 
with £12 paid) was given for every four shares 
(£50 with £1 paid) in the Colonial Company, so 
that the proprietors of the latter became share- 
holders in the Standard to the extent of one- 
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fourth of their holdings in the Colonial. There 
were 20,000 Colonial shares, and the 5,000 Standard 
shares required for the exchange were part of the 
Company’s holding. No fresh issue had to be 
made. The value of the Colonial assets taken 
over was £504,694. The Colonial risks amounted 
to £3,079,232 under 5,385 policies, with annual 
premiums of £112,702 in all. There were also 
48 annuities involving annual payments of £3,566. 

The Colonial did not lose its identity as a result 
of the amalgamation. For twenty-five years 
afterwards the two departments at the head 
office were kept separate, each being housed in 
its own half of the George Street building. Mr 
W. T. Thomson was manager of the whole, but 
the Standard and the Colonial each had its own 
secretary and staff. The Board met for the 
general business of the combination, afterwards 
dividing into sections, one to deal with home 
and the other with Colonial cases. In London 
the Colonial office at 3 Pall Mall, East, had its 
own Board that dealt with all Colonial matters, 
the home business being sent for decision to King 
William Street. 

The organisation which the Standard acquired 
was a extensive one, as may be seen from the 
list of branch offices, Local Boards, and agents 
published in the prospectuses at about the time 
of the absorption. The magnitude of the business 
may be judged from the fact that the new policies 
issued in 1864 assured over £500,000. 

The amalgamation with the Colonial gave the 
Standard a unique position among British life 
offices. Already in the foremost rank at home, 
it gained added prestige as the pioneer and best- 
known life assurance company in the Colonies. 

The Colonial was, however, as we have seen, 
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the creation of the Standard, which, had it thought 
fit, could have made this new departure in its 
own name. 

It needs some effort of the imagination to 
realise adequately the great advance that had 
been made. Thomson, admirably supported by 
his Directors, had the vision to see the changes 
that were rapidly taking place; the improve- 
ments in and extension of travel, and the in- 
creasing importance of the Colonies, some of 
which were in due course to become great self- 
governing Dominions, to whose peoples the Stan- 
dard still gives the advantages of life assurance, 
which it was the first to make fully available for 
the Empire overseas. 


CHAPTER V. 
ABSORPTIONS, 


BETWEEN the years 1844 and 1878 the Standard 
absorbed nine other Insurance Companies. Their 
names, and the dates at which they were taken 
over, are as follows :— 


York & London . : ; . 1844 
Commercial Assurance ? . 1846 
Colonial & General F ; . 1847 
Experience ; : . 1850 
East of Scotland : J ~ 1852 
Minerva . . 1864 
Victoria & Legal & General . . 1865 
Colonial . : ; . 1866 
India Life esarance : : . 1878 


The fusion with the Colonial was of a different 
character from the absorption of the other Com- 
panies, and the story has been told in an earlier 
chapter. 


York & Lonpon.—The first Company absorbed 
by the Standard was the York & London, the 
life business of which was acquired in 1844. The 
Standard was paid £52,000 for assuming the 
liability under approximately 1,100 policies, assur- 
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ing upwards of £500,000, in addition to some 
annuity contracts, which accounted for £11,000 
of the consideration money. 

The agreement made over to the Standard the 
goodwill and agency connection of the York & 
London, together with the unexpired lease of 
its premises at 82 King William Street, E.C. 
In consideration of this, the Standard paid 
£12,000, reducing the net amount received to 
£40,000. 

Prior to this absorption the Standard had no 
chief office in London. About 1840 Mr Peter 
Ewart had been appointed correspondent in the 
City, and two years later he was given the title 
of “Resident Secretary”?; but, as he carried on 
a business of his own, his position was really that 
of a special agent. The acquisition of the York 
& London, which had a London Office and con- 
nection, was therefore particularly useful to the 
Standard. The Standard moved at once to King 
William Street and organised the branch to cope 
with an extended business. It was arranged that 
there should be a London Board consisting of 
seven members, five of whom were former Direc- 
tors of the York & London. Mr Ewart continued 
to be Resident Secretary, now giving up his 
whole time to the Company’s service. 


CoMMERCIAL.—The Commercial Life Insurance 
Company of Scotland was founded in Glasgow 
in 1840, and was conducted on the proprietary 
principle. The Manager was Mr William Hunter. 
After a brief career, the Commercial was absorbed 
by the Standard in 1846. The life risks amounted 
to £174,000, and the net amount handed over 
to the Standard was £9,500. Just as the English 
risks were augmented by the acquisition of the 
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York & London, so the Scottish business was 
increased by that of the Commercial. 


EXPERIENCE.—The Experience Life Assurance 
Company was founded in Edinburgh in 1843 on 
the basis of a mutual insurance association, but 
with a “ guaranteed capital in the first instance ” 
of £300,000. One-sixth of the profits were to be 
set aside for the benefit of those providing this 
guaranteed capital. 

The premiums of the Company were based upon 
the Mortality Table, then recently published, 
called “ The Experience of Seventeen Offices,” or 
‘“* Experience Mortality Table No. 1.” From this 
table the Company took its name. The founder 
and Manager was Mr A. W. Robertson, an Kdin- 
burgh accountant. 

The progress of the Company was by no means 
rapid, and six years after its establishment nego- 
tiations for its absorption were entered into. It 
was at first proposed to join this Office to the 
Colonial, which, as we have seen, was most inti- 
mately associated with the Standard; but the 
Directors of the Experience expressed the view 
that their policy-holders would not be content 
with the guarantee of a Company which had only 
been founded three years previously. The result 
was that the business was transferred to the 
Standard early in 1850. 

The sums assured amounted to £246,780, the 
annual premium income was £7,542, and the 
total funds were £25,290. From these funds the 
stock of the Experience, amounting to £5,600, 
was repaid with a bonus of 20 per cent, the 
Manager received £600 compensation, and £3,750 
was set aside to provide a bonus at the rate of 
25s. per cent per annum on the Experience policies 
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for the five years ending in 1850. The transfer 
cost the Standard approximately £500, so that 
the actual consideration for assuming the liability 
was about £13,700. 


East oF Scotuanp.—The East of Scotland 
Life Assurance Company was founded at Dundee 
in 1844, and in 1852 was absorbed by the Colonial, 
which in turn was taken over by the Standard 
fourteen years later. 

The East of Scotland, “ actuated by the anxious 
desire which they entertained of adapting the 
principles of life assurance to the wants of all 
classes, have now adopted... an entirely new 
and important system of life assurance, which 
they confidently believe will fully obviate objec- 
tions urged against the present system, and at 
the same time afford to the community the whole 
advantages to be derived from the principles of 
life assurance, with a simplicity and an economy 
which have not been attained by any previous 
scheme.” This novelty was convertible term 
insurance at a rate Of premium which increased 
each year; but at any time the policy-holder 
could change to a whole-life policy at an equal 
annual premium on the usual plan. A _ policy 
effected at age thirty would call for a premium 
of £1, 4s. 4d. per cent in the first year, of £1, 10s. 6d. 
at age forty, of £1, 18s. 4d. at age fifty, and 
£3, 10s. 2d. at age sixty, increasing to £7, Os. 2d. 
at age sixty-nine. At age seventy the progres- 
sive scale was to cease, and an equal annual pre- 
mium of £10, 9s. 6d. per cent become payable 
for the remainder of life. 

The total sums assured in the East of Scotland 
when it was taken over by the Colonial were 
£99,116, and there were a few annuities involving 
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a total annual payment of £434. The Colonial 
undertook to issue policies on this progressive 
premium plan, of which it is stated Professor 
de Morgan had expressed his approval. 

The Manager and Actuary, though not the 
founder, of the East of Scotland, was Mr E. 
Erskine Scott, whose tables of logarithms are 
well known. He and the Local Board were re- 
tained as Dundee representatives of the Colonial. 


MinERvVA.—The next absorption to be completed 
was that of the Minerva Life Assurance Company, 
an Office of good standing which was established in 
1836. It was taken over by the Standard in 1864. 
The Standard purchased the 7,848 shares of the 
Minerva of £5 each at a premium of £7 per share. 
This absorbed £94,176, and the legal expenses, 
compensations, and interest increased this amount 
by £6,264. On the other hand, the Minerva funds 
taken over were £485,619, so that the value actu- 
ally received by the Standard for assuming the 
liability was £385,179. The total risks under 
the policies amounted to about £2,000,000. The 
clerical staff of the Minerva had the choice of 
taking a year’s salary or of joining the Standard 
staff. Half-a-dozen clerks chose the latter alter- 
native, and were taken into the London office. 
This was a considerably larger volume of business 
than had been acquired by any previous absorp- 
tion. 


Victoria & Lacan & GernEeRAL.—While the 
formalities connected with the Minerva transfer 
were being completed, negotiations were being 
carried on with the Victoria & Legal & General, 
which had begun business in 1838. Under an 
agreement dated 27th April 1865 the Standard 
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absorbed the Victoria as from 3lst December 1864. 
The assets handed over were valued at £422,354, 
out of which the Standard bought the Victoria 
shares for £97,992, and paid further expenses and 
compensations amounting to £3,500. The net sum 
the Standard received was £320,862, in consider- 
ation of which it took over risks totalling 
£1,600,000. The same arrangements as with the 
Minerva were made regarding the staff and the 
participation in future bonuses. 

At this time the Standard was very busy with 
important amalgamations, since negotiations with 
the Colonial were commenced towards the end of 
1864, although, as already recorded, not actually 
carried into effect until 1866. 


Inp1a Lirz.—The only subsequent absorption 
happened in 1878, when the Standard took over 
the India Life Assurance Company, an office 
which had been founded in 1871, with its Head 
Office at Meerut. The business involved was 
comparatively small: 444 policies for a total sum 
assured of £172,265,’ and 29 annuities for £1,264 
in all, 


CHAPTER VI. 
MIDDLE AGE. 


‘““ MIDDLE age” is a relative term. Writing one 
hundred years after the foundation of the Standard, 
it appropriately refers to a period which will be 
mere infancy when, nine hundred years hence, the 
Company’s millenary is celebrated. 

It is sometimes useful for the student of the 
past to speculate about conditions that may pre- 
vail in the future. We become so accustomed to 
the state of things as we know it in the present, 
that we are apt to underestimate the changes 
that have occurred in preceding decades or cen- 
turies, and to overlook the fact that changes, 
probably greater still, will take place in the future. 

It is said that an old man once applied to an 
Assurance Company for a life policy. On being 
asked his age, he replied, “I am ninety-seven, 
but if you look up your statistics you will see 
that very few people die after ninety-seven.” 

As things are going at the present time, it seems 
quite within the bounds of possibility that within 
the next thousand years ninety-seven will be a 
normal age at which life policies will be effected. 

It is perhaps to be anticipated that a fuller 
realisation of the effects of heredity will in large 
measure eliminate the unfit and the mentally . 
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deficient. Medical and surgical science may per- 
haps go far to conquer disease after, it may be, 
an intermediate period when, by teaching our 
organisms how to resist known diseases, we have 
rendered them incapable of resisting the attacks 
of other complaints of which for the moment we 
know nothing. 

Among minor changes which seem reasonably 
likely to be brought about is the abolition of all 
extra premiums for foreign residence and occupa- 
tion. Many countries, formerly almost uninhabit- 
able, have been converted into health resorts, 
and already the extras that used to be charged 
have, largely on the initiative of the Standard, 
almost disappeared. 

Financial conditions may exhibit changes as 
great as, or greater than, these. If at any time 
there are eras of revolution, it may be that, in- 
stead of charging interest for money which we 
lend, we shall be willing to pay people for guaran- 
teeing to keep our capital intact. The introduction 
of what would be, in effect, a minus rate of in- 
terest, would produce some curious changes in 
life assurance calculations. The single premiums 
would be higher for young ages than for old, and 
for whole life policies than for short period endow- 
ment assurances. 

Even our present financial arrangements them- 
selves are of comparatively recent origin. They 
are in a continual state of flux, and may quite 
possibly, in a distant future, be superseded alto- 
gether. 

Many of us, even to-day, give theoretical con- 
sent to the maxim that “altruism is the wisest 
egoism,” and in a future civilisation men may 
compete for the privilege of serving, instead of 
for the material rewards of service. 
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Be these things how they may, great and far- 
reaching changes are sure to take place, and such 
fancies about the years to come may well help 
to impress upon us the changes that have occurred 
in the years that have gone. 

In bringing about these changes in life assur- 
ance the Standard has played a very notable part, 
especially in three connections. It carried the 
benefits of life assurance to all parts of the Em- 
pire; it led the way in improving policy condi- 
tions to an extent that makes the old regulations 
almost unbelievable; and in quite recent days 
has been the pioneer—in this country at least— 
in converting a Proprietary Company into a Mutual 
Office. 

To make such achievements possible it was 
necessary that the humdrum everyday affairs of 
the Company should be managed with energy and 
ability, and this was certainly characteristic of 
the long period during which Mr W. T. Thomson 
was Manager of the Standard. 

If for a short while we confine our attention 
to comparatively uneventful routine, it must not 
be forgotten that it was success in these matters 
that made possible the far-reaching changes which 
have done much to improve the general practice 
of life assurance. 

In the chapter on “ Early Years”? we have 
given some account of the first investigation into 
the affairs of the Company in 1835, and of the 
second investigation in 1840. The bonus that a 
Company gives, always having due regard to the 
rates of premium charged, is to a great extent an 
indication of the success with which it has been 
managed. 

It is permissible to-day to state that the bonuses 
declared by the Standard in its early years were 
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too large and showed an inadequate appreciation 
of the strain the Tontine system of distribution 
places on the resources of a Company. It will 
be remembered that this Tontine system gave 
at each quinquennial valuation a bonus for 
every year since the issue of the policy. This 
system was, to a certain extent, copied from the 
Old Equitable Society, which, however, made 
valuations decennially, while the Standard de- 
clared bonuses every five years. A Tontine bonus 
at the rate of £1 for each year since the issue of 
the policy is at the end of ten years equivalent 
to a simple reversionary bonus at the rate of £2 
per cent per annum for the quinquennium; at 
twenty years to £4; at thirty years to £6; and 
at forty years to a simple bonus at the rate of £8 
per cent per annum. 

The Tontine bonus was at the rate of 25s. in 
1835, 1840, and 1845, and even in 1850 it was 
21s. No provision, or at least no adequate pro- 
vision, appears to have been made for the main- 
tenance of this bonus in the later years of policy 
duration, and it became apparent that the rate 
of bonus it was possible to pay would be unattrac- 
tive to new entrants, however beneficial it might 
be to those who survived for many years. 

Consequently, in 1865, new Tables of premium. 
rates were prepared for what was called ‘‘ The 
Equal Bonus Scheme.” This was a simple rever- 
sionary addition for each year of the quinquen- 
nium. At the younger ages the rates of premium 
were, naturally enough, much lower than under 
the Tontine scheme, and this was a considerable: 
inducement to new entrants. Those effecting 
policies at comparatively advanced ages could 
not expect to live long enough to reap the benefit 
of the Tontine system, and consequently the Equal 
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Bonus scheme proved more attractive to them. 
The popularity of the new system led to the 
Tontine scheme being closed to new entrants in 
about 1875. 

The first valuation was, almost of necessity, 
made by the Northampton Mortality Table, and 
the rate of interest assumed was 4 per cent. In 
1840 the more stringent basis of the Carlisle Table, 
with 3 per cent interest, was adopted. This, as 
is well known, was not satisfactory, and the 
records of the Standard, which has been a train- 
ing place for many actuaries, give clear indications 
of the growth of actuarial knowledge. 

The valuation in 1865 was conducted on the 
principle of grouping policies according to the 
date of birth of the assured. In 1871 the Manager 
reported that the investigation into the Company’s 
mortality had led him at every quinquennium 
more and more strongly to suspect that there 
was “‘a certain period towards the end of life at 
which the Carlisle Table was not a true index of 
life and death according to the experience of 
Assurance Companies collectively, and of the 
Standard individually.” One or other of the 
English Life Tables, he felt, would be a more 
reliable guide for future valuation. It may be 
noted that English Life Table No. 1 was used up 
to so late a date as 1900, accompanied by the use 
of special Tables for Indian and other risks. 

Later in the year he prepared a report on the 
mortality experience of the Company, dwelling 
especially on the effect of the selection of lives as 
indicated by the mortality during the first five 
years of duration of policies and the mortality 
subsequent to that period. It will thus be seen 
that, although the assurance profession had to 
wait until 1896 before select Tables were printed, 
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the existence of selection as a potential factor 
in mortality was known very much earlier. 

When we remember the readiness with which 
Mr W. T. Thomson dealt with the question of 
foreign residence and travel, it is a little surprising 
to find that he was very chary of accepting invalid 
lives on any terms. 

In 1871 one of the Company’s medical officers 
suggested that such lives, instead of being refused, 
as hitherto, should be accepted with an addition 
of a few years to their age. After much careful 
thought and consultation with the Directors, the 
Manager replied that such a course might be pos- 
sible, but that dealing with such cases at all was 
new to the Company, which hitherto had restricted 
its business to healthy lives. Damaged lives, 
even when taken at the premium for an older age, 
appeared so hazardous that the Manager was 
startled at the class of risk. Failing to see the 
principle upon which the addition of years was 
regulated, he hesitated to enter upon an extended 
business of that description. The Standard was 
at that time assuring hernia and gout risks at 
increased rates, but the management had “ diffi- 
culty in understanding cases of more serious 
deterioration.” 

Among the changes likely to come about in a 
future more or less near, is the collection of ex- 
perience of invalid lives which may go far to enable 
the appropriate rate of premium to be determined 
with greater accuracy than now. 

It is difficult to realise to-day that fifty years 
ago endowment assurance policies were only just 
becoming known. It was not until 1870 that the 
Manager of the Standard submitted to the Directors 
copies of rates for endowment assurances with 
participation in profits, which he proposed to cir- 
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culate among the Company’s agents “ as frequent 
inquiries were made for policies under that class 
of assurance, of which the Board approved.” 

Many Life Assurance Companies, when introduc- 
ing endowment assurances, found that they were 
precluded by their Acts of Parliament, or their 
regulations, from giving the holders of such policies 
a share in the surplus. The right to participation 
was in certain instances limited to the holders of 
policies payable only at death. 

An interesting example of the way in which 
actuarial problems were dealt with in the past, 
as compared with the present, is shown by the 
concern of the management about single-payment 
life policies. 

In a report on the subject in 1839 the follow- 
ing line of argument was adopted. 

The case was taken of a £50 single premium 
assuring £100 without profits; and it was con- 
sidered that the £50 was left in the hands of the 
Company returnable at death; and in the mean- 
time the interest on it in arrear formed the annual 
premium on the true sum assured of £50, being 
the nominal sum assured, less the single premium. 
At 4 per cent this interest amounted to £2 a year, 
which was considered adequate—with a good 
profit if the rate realised was well over 4 per cent. 

In the case of a with-profits policy, however, 
it was argued that as the assurance was really 
only for £50, the bonus should be calculated 
on £50, and not on the nominal sum assured 
of £100. As in practice bonus was calculated on 
the larger amount, it was thought that these 
policies were likely to prove losses to the Com- 
pany. The view that a single premium is the 
value of an annuity-due of the annual premium, 
and should be so calculated, does not appear to 
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have been considered. There is no doubt that the 
single premiums charged for with-profits at this 
time were inadequate. 

It is interesting to recall in connection with 
these actuarial matters that about fifty years ago 
the Standard had in its service a number of men 
who became Managers of other Offices. Among 
them may be mentioned :— 


Mr David Deuchar . Caledonian. 
Mr Archibald Hewat . Edinburgh Life. 
Mr W. J. Bloxom . . Scottish Metropolitan. 


Mr George Todd . . Scottish Equitable. 
Mr Andrew H. Turnbull . Scottish Widows’. 


Later on the Company supplied a Manager to 
the Scottish Widows’ in the person of Mr N. B. 
Gunn. 

Another direction in which Mr W. T. Thomson’s 
abilities were displayed was the investment of 
the Company’s funds. He was among those who 
discovered that the British Government were sell- 
ing annuities based on Mortality Tables that con- 
siderably understated the duration of life, the 
consequence being that the yield to the purchaser 
was exceptionally favourable. From about 1830 
onwards Government annuities were on a basis 
that resulted in a loss to the Government, esti- 
mated to be at least one million sterling, although 
the amount of the loss has never been officially 
stated. Mr Thomson realised the facts and sought 
out a number of good lives on which to buy 
Government annuities. Knowing that there is 
no selection that is so good as self-selection, he 
chose lives of existing annuitants in the Standard. 
A transaction of this kind was carried out in 1850, 
and was repeated on several occasions in subse- 
quent years. 
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In 1852 Mr Thomson again showed a very special 
skill. Anxiety appears to have been universal 
regarding the effect which the recent gold dis- 
coveries might have on the gold basis of values. 
The Manager prepared a statement for considera- 
tion by the Board. In this he expressed his view 
that with the increased production of gold there 
was likely to be a rise in values, or what comes to 
the same thing, a fall in the purchasing value of 
gold. To take advantage of such a rise he pro- 
posed a policy of investment in land, rather than 
in mortgages on land where the capital value 
could not increase. Agreement was expressed 
with the Manager’s views, and the large estate 
of Lundin in Fife was purchased. Whether the 
policy was right or not, the fact remains that this 
estate was disposed of at a handsome profit some 
years later. A relic of the Standard’s possession 
of this estate exists to-day in the fact that the 
Lundin and Innerleven Golf Clubs still play for 
the Standard Life Assurance Company’s challenge 
medals, one of which was presented to each 
club. 

Owing to the Crimean War, taxation was in- 
creased (Income Tax rising to ls. 4d.), and the 
following lugubrious remarks were made to the 
Directors by one of the Company’s servants in 
Treland, who found that his net income was 
dwindling :— 

(1) Everything is on the increase in price. 

(2) Taxes are on the increase. 

(3) My family is on the increase. 

(4) My salary is on the decrease. 


It is interesting to trace contemporary history 
through the Company’s Sederunt Book. In 1870 
we find the Directors concerned about the pass- 
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ing of the Irish Land Bill and the effect it will 
have on the security of Irish Mortgages. Legal 
opinion was taken from several firms, all of whom 
were gloomy. 

It was in the same year that war broke out 
between France and Germany, and considerable 
anxiety is shown in the Board Minutes of 19th 
July, when the Directors discussed “the ex- 
pediency of a further investment in 3 per cent 
Consols, there being a panic in the London Money 
Market in consequence of the war between France 
and Prussia, which, by the last telegraphic com- 
munication, had brought down the price of Consols 
to 904.” At that time the Company’s holding 
of Consols was £49,810, 5s. 10d., bought at an 
average price of £96, 13s. 4d. per cent. Instruc- 
tions were given at the meeting that £50,000 
Consols should be bought if the price were 
90 or below, £20,000 if between 90 and 903, 
and £10,000 if between 904 and 91. A later 
entry shows that £20,000 was the amount pur- 
chased. 

In these days the greater part of the Com- 
pany’s funds was invested in land mortgages at 
4 per cent to 4+ per cent, and. loans were fre- 
quently advanced to parochial boards at 44 per 
cent to 44 per cent. The more attractive yield 
to be obtained from good holdings abroad was 
now being realised, and the Company through its 
foreign branches was taking up increasing amounts 
of Indian Government paper and Canadian mort- 
gages and municipality loans. The yield abroad 
was rather over 5 per cent. In 1873 and the 
following year there was much lending to Scottish 
Railway Companies. 

When describing the original share prospectus 
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of the Standard we mentioned that at the time 
of the Company’s formation there were in Scot- 
land only four “ Native Establishments,” while 
the number of Agencies for English Companies 
exceeded twenty. There was an implied appeal 
to Scottish patriotism. It was in accordance with 
this view that the Standard should have paid 
chief attention for many years to expansion in 
Scotland. The plan usually adopted in the early 
days was to appoint an influential agent with a 
Local Board of Directors, as was done in Perth, 
Glasgow, and Dumfries. The Standard thus be- 
came well and widely represented, and by the 
middle of the nineteenth century had won a place 
in the very foremost rank of the British Offices. 
Year after year the new business figures exceeded 
half-a-million sterling, and in considering these 
figures we should not forget that they repre- 
sented in real values considerably more than one 
million pounds does to-day. In addition to this 
the large class of people who are attracted by 
endowment assurances, but may not be so ready 
to take whole-life policies for large amounts, had 
not yet come into existence. 

By 1868 the Standard had agencies in every 
town of any size in Scotland, from Berwick to 
Stornoway, and was ambitious to establish agencies 
in every place with over a thousand inhabitants. 
Special attention was given to the Glasgow office 
and the West of Scotland. The development of 
Northern England and of Ireland was carried out 
on the same lines as had been adopted in Scotland. 
Agencies with Local Boards were established 
throughout Ireland at such well scattered centres 
as Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, Cork, and 
Limerick. Afterwards these centres were all put 
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under the control of the Dublin office, and for 
many years more business was obtained from 
Ireland, in proportion to her population, than from 
any other part of the United Kingdom. The 
necessity for numerous Local Boards disappeared, 
and they were dispensed with. 

It was not until the early ’forties of the nine- 
teenth century that a serious effort was made to 
extend the business to London and the South of 
England. The absorption of the York & London 
in 1844 was a very definite advance in this ex- 
pansion. 

These developments naturally involved a large 
amount of work at the Head Office, where, judged 
by the custom of to-day, the hours were some- 
what curious. Commencing at 10 o’clock they con- 
tinued till 5, and then again from 6.30 to 8 P.M. 
During the summer months half the staff were 
allowed to be absent from 4 to 6.30 P.mM., when 
they again came on duty until 8 o’clock. The 
other half worked till 5 and did not come back. 

Time was found, however, for active co-opera- 
tion with the Volunteer Movement, which was 
stimulated by the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. The Directors encouraged this by allow- 
ing a sum not exceeding £6, 10s. towards the 
expenses of each clerk who joined the Midlothian 
Volunteer Artillery Corps. 

For many years a number of the Insurance Com- 
panies had been keen supporters of the Volunteer 
Movement, in taking which course they frequently 
met with considerable opposition, shareholders at 
times questioning the right of Directors to give 
financial aid or extended leave to those members 
of their staffs who were volunteers. So far as 
we have been able to trace, however, no such 
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protests were made to the Directors of the 
Standard. 

It was during this period of middle age that the 
Standard so notably led the way in the improve- 
ment of policy conditions; but this is a matter 
of so much importance that it deserves a chapter 
to itself. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IMPROVED POLICY CONDITIONS. 


H®Re are three simple statements copied from an 
old prospectus of the Standard. Each begins 
with a date and constitutes a fact of life assurance 
history of wide significance. 

New discoveries in thought and new methods 
of procedure in many directions, when once they 
are accepted or adopted, become part and parcel 
of the thought or the life of subsequent genera- 
tions, and few people refer to the origins. 

The statements are as follows :— 


‘““In 1851 the Directors introduced the system of ‘ Select 
Assurance,’ admission to which rendered Policies of 
five years’ standing unchallengeable and indefeasible 
on any ground whatever, save non-payment of the 
Premium stipulated in the Policy, the Assured obtain- 
ing full permission to travel or reside in any part of 
the world without licence or Extra Premium. 

In 1856 the Company adopted Resolutions with the view 
of preventing Policy-holders losing the benefit of their 
Policies through any oversight in payment of their 
Premiums within the days of grace, or within an 
extended period, embracing thirteen months from the 
date when the Premium unpaid fell due. 

In 1861 the Directors, being desirous of conferring further 
benefits on the Policy-holders, adopted the following 
Additional Resolutions :— 

I. That henceforth, when the Directors are satisfied 
that a person proposed for Assurance has no 
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intention of proceeding beyond the limits of 
Kurope, from his occupation and other circum- 
stances, as to which information shall be fur- 
nished to them, the following shall be the 
Terms and Conditions annexed to New Policies, 
and that such Assurances shall be subject to 
no other conditions beyond these and the 
Obligations in the body of the Policy.” 

It is easy to imagine a reader familiar with the 
practice of life assurance in 1925 asking why such 
very ordinary resolutions as these are quoted ; 
but to put such a question is to forget the advice 
we have quoted from Anatole France that, if 
we are to understand the past, we should forget 
what has happened since. 

As we have seen already, the Standard had 
perhaps more experience than any other Office 
in dealing with problems of foreign residence and 
occupation. Harlier, and on a larger scale than 
the majority of Assurance Companies, the Com- 
pany had experience of such risks, and was in a 
good position to assess the difficulties and annoy- 
ances caused by vexatious restrictions. We have 
seen evidence that Mr W. T. Thomson was emi- 
nently enterprising, but at the same time cautious. 
In a subsequent chapter we quote the tribute of 
the President of the Faculty of Actuaries to Mr 
Thomson’s initiative in improving the conditions 
of assurance. The Manager had vision enough 
to take the larger view, and saw that relaxation 
of extras and restrictions, which might at any 
moment be of the utmost value to individual 
policy-holders, would involve little or no cost to 
the whole body of the assured. 

The superficial and obvious view is mostly wrong. 
In the ‘ Origin of Species,’ Charles Darwin suggests 
that keeping cats encourages the production of 
a good crop of heart’s-ease or red clover. The 
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argument is that the flowers are fertilised by 
humble bees, that the combs and nests of the 
bees are destroyed by mice, and that the mice 
are killed by the cats. 

In social and financial affairs the chain of cause 
and consequence is much longer than this, and 
there can be little doubt that the removal of 
restrictions from life policies, which, to the super- 
ficial, seems likely to prove an expense, may, when 
a longer view is taken, be seen to be an advantage 
and an economy. 

It was not long previous to 1851 that the con- 
cession had been introduced that all persons assured. 
were allowed, without payment of extra premiums, 
“to pass and repass by sea or land between any 
parts of Europe.” 

That a life policy should be a catalogue of 
penalties and prohibitions appeared reasonable 
enough to the Offices of former days, when only 
the far-sighted could realise that to substitute a 
list of guaranteed benefits would make life assur- 
ance far more popular, and might much more than 
compensate for the cost—slight, if any,—which 
the change involved. 

During a hundred years of life the Standard 
has had many experiences of war risks. The 
Crimea and the Indian Mutiny have already been 
referred to. In 1870 an assured who went to the 
Franco-Prussian War as Assistant Military Attaché 
was at first charged an extra of £2 per cent, but 
on reconsideration, the Directors reduced the 
amount to £1. In 1873 a Staff Surgeon about to 
proceed to the West Coast of Africa as Medical 
Officer to an expedition against the Ashantees was 
charged £5, 5s. per cent, which extra was again 
exacted for operations in Afghanistan, Egypt, 
and South Africa, 
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In the Great War, 1914-18, the conditions in 
this respect were very different. The majority 
of policies in the Standard on the lives of men 
who were soon to serve in the Navy, the Army, 
and the Air Force, were already free from restric- 
tion as to residence and occupation and were not 
liable to any extra. 

As much as sixty years ago, when introducing 
improved policy conditions, the Standard took 
the unusual course of providing that existing 
Policy-holders should have ‘“‘ the benefit of the 
same New Terms and Conditions of Assurance 
instead of those now annexed to their Policies.”’ 
It adopted this principle again in 1914. In the 
Great War, in common with the overwhelming 
majority of other life offices, such policies as were 
not free were treated as if they were, provided 
they had been written on the lives of men who 
were under no obligation to serve in the Navy 
or Army. 

Of course professional sailors and soldiers who 
had been paying a small annual extra since the 
inception of the policy were covered against war 
risk. Existing policies of this kind which were 
not already free, or treated as such, were charged 
an extra premium of five guineas per cent per 
annum. 

Even Life Offices which had not by 1914 issued 
policies free from restrictions as to residence or 
occupation came into line with the more progres- 
sive companies, largely from patriotic motives, to 
which due tribute should be paid. Yet it may 
well be maintained that the abolition of restric- 
tions by the progressive companies was abundantly 
sanctioned by sound insurance principles; while 
the equitable treatment of all policy-holders sug- 
gested that the long-ago example of the Standard 
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should be followed by extending to old policy- 
holders the concessions that had been granted to 
recent entrants. 

The more enlightened or generous methods 
adopted during the Great War were justified by 
results. Doubtless the war claims were heavy: 
the Standard alone paid over £300,000, against 
which of course the Company held considerable 
reserves. Compared, however, with the difficulties 
caused by the depreciation of securities, the extra 
cost of war mortality was a strain which the 
Companies were able to bear with no great diffi- 
culty. 

The Directors’ resolution of 1856 for preventing 
the forfeiture of policies through the non-payment 
of premium becomes significant when we remember 
that the fine for delay in payments shortly before 
that date was commonly as much as 5 per cent 
per month on the premiums in arrear. 

We are not writing the Company’s prospectus, 
and refer to these matters of detail mainly for the 
purpose of making it clear that the Standard was 
very definitely a pioneer in improving policy con- 
ditions, as in so much else. If we think only of 
the conditions of to-day these resolutions may not 
appear to be an important matter. If we visualise 
the conditions of the past, we see that they con- 
stituted an innovation of the greatest value, not 
merely to policy-holders of the Standard, but, 
through the force of example, to the whole body 
of the assured in all countries. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STANDARD OVERSEAS, 


WE have seen something in an earlier chapter 
of the expansion of the Standard in the Empire 
through the formation of the Colonial Life Assur- 
ance Company. The story of the development 
of the Company outside the United Kingdom 
may now conveniently be given in outline for 
some of the most important branch offices. 


CanaDA.—The quotations which we gave from 
letters written by Mr W. T. Thomson to Mr A. D. 
Parker, the first Manager for Canada, indicate 
the method of procedure which was recommended 
and, doubtless, adopted when commencing really 
serious business in Canada. It was in that country 
that the Standard made its first experiment in 
obtaining business outside these islands. As early 
as 1833, only eight years after the formation of 
the Company, Mr D. Irvine of Quebec was ap- 
pointed Chief Agent for Canada. Another thirteen 
years was to pass, however, before the extension 
of the Company’s business to Canada was seriously 
undertaken. 

It was in November 1846 that Mr A. D. Parker 
left Edinburgh for Montreal, where he estab- 
lished an office with a Local Board, under the 
chairmanship of the Hon. Peter M‘Gill. 

E 
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In those days the white population of Canada 
was but little over three-quarters of a million, 
and Montreal had less than fifty-five thousand 
inhabitants. 

The only practicable way of reaching the Pacific 
Coast was by sea, vid Cape Horn. The Rocky 
Mountains stood as an effective barrier to all 
except the adventurous, and it was not until 
1869 that they were pierced by the Union Pacific 
Railway. The Canadian Pacific did not reach 
Vancouver until 1887. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the home rates which 
were charged for Canada did not apply to the 
Western Provinces. 

Rapid progress was made, and agencies were 
established in all the important cities and towns 
from the Atlantic coast westward as far as Toronto. 
Local Boards were set up in St John, N.B.; 
Halifax, N.S.; and St John’s, Newfoundland. 
Mr W. T. Thomson, Manager of the Standard 
and the founder and Actuary of the Colonial, 
spent some little time in Montreal, and doubt- 
less his visit had‘ a favourable effect upon the 
progress of the business. 

Ten years after commencing business in Montreal 
the Company bought a house in St James Street 
for £4000, and erected a building of its own. 
Adjacent land was purchased in 1883, and an 
imposing building was erected. This building, 
157 St James Street, was the first modern office 
building in Montreal, and was occupied by 
the Company until its destruction by fire in 
1922. 

In 1861 Mr W. M. Ramsay was appointed 
Canadian Manager, a position which he retained 
after the Colonial was amalgamated with the 
Standard five years later. He retired in 1901, 
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but remained a Local Director until his death in 
1912. 

Mr Ramsay was succeeded by Mr D. M. M‘Goun, 
who retired in 1918 after forty-three years’ service 
with the Company. In his turn he was succeeded 
by the then Assistant Manager, Mr W. H. Clark 
Kennedy, V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., who, in 1919, 
with his war honours thick upon him, took over 
the reins of government. He had been serving 
with the Canadian Royal Highlanders since 1914, 
and from the rank of captain he attained that of 
lieut.-colonel before he was wounded in the great 
advance of 1918. His last two days in the fighting 
line brought him the award of the V.C. 

Although the amount of business transacted by 
the Standard in Canada is somewhat overshadowed 
by the huge figures of the local companies, the 
Standard has always been held in the highest 
esteem in the Dominion. 

Speaking at the Insurance Investigation in 
1906, Mr William Fitzgerald, the Government 
Superintendent of Insurance, said: “ There are 
companies like the Standard, for instance, so 
substantial and secure that there is really no 
need why they should make any deposit at all. 
The trouble is, however, that some companies 
are anxious to put up as little as possible.” 


West Inpres.—The West Indies claimed the 
attention of the Colonial Life Assurance Company 
at a very early date in its career. Agencies with 
Local Boards were established in the principal 
British islands and in Demerara by 1847, and 
the Company’s object of bringing the benefits of 
life assurance to the colonists in these parts was 
realised. In the preparation of tables of rates 
to cover residence in this part of the world, no 
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assistance was to be had from any statistics on 
which reliance could be placed. No doubt the 
general experience of the military garrisons 
stationed in the islands influenced the Company’s 
Actuary in fixing rates. This experience was the 
reverse of favourable, owing to the absurd con- 
ditions under which troops at that time lived in 
the tropics. The soldiers were unsuitably clothed, 
overcrowded, and housed in barracks ill designed 
for hot countries. In short, the conditions under 
which they lived invited epidemics of yellow 
fever and other tropical diseases, the causes of 
which were then unknown. Nowadays it is strange 
to read in the cathedral in Barbados, a health 
resort and tourist centre, a tablet to the memory 
of a long list of officers, ““ who after serving their 
King and country in various parts of the world 
fell victims to this fatal climate.” 

Guided perhaps to a degree which was not 
justified by the old garrison reports, the Actuary 
of the Colonial Company framed rates which 
were more than adequate, and possibly a little 
unfair to civilian residents who knew how to 
take care of themselves. Be this as it may, a 
large business was done in the West Indies; and 
by 1875 the number of policies was large enough 
for the Standard to take out its own experience. 
The experience as taken out was a general one, 
but even so it was evident that the climate of 
Barbados warranted more favourable terms being 
granted the inhabitants. In 1885 a further ex- 
perience was taken out for the various islands. 
The Company was then able to publish three 
different rates for application to the West Indies, 
and even in the least favourable class reductions 
in the original rates were possible, while for Bar- 
bados and Jamaica the reduction was consider- 
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able. In the meantime the late Sir George F. 
Hardy had constructed a general mortality table 
from the experience of the Barbados Mutual 
Office from 1840 to 1882. As considerably the 
larger part of the risks of this Company at that 
time were from Barbados, the table gave results 
perhaps too favourable for application to the 
West Indies as a whole. In course of time it was 
found that further reductions in the Standard 
rates were possible, until eventually the premiums 
charged, at least for such places as Barbados and 
Jamaica, were not much in excess of those current 
in the United Kingdom. 

The plan of having numerous Local Boards 
continued until the late ’eighties, when it was 
decided to have the Company’s central office with 
a Local Board in Barbados to deal with all West 
Indian cases. Agencies were maintained in the 
other islands, but Local Boards were dispensed 
with. 

In 1890 Mr D. M. M‘Goun was appointed 
Secretary for the West Indies at Barbados, where 
the chief office continued under various secretaries 
until 1924. It was then removed to Trinidad, 
where a sub-branch had already been established 
for more than twenty-five years. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that the small 
Barbados branch, where the staff consisted of a 
Secretary with three or four clerks, has since 
1890 supplied the Standard Company with a 
Manager for Canada, a Head Office Secretary 
and an Assistant Secretary, a London City Secre- 
tary, and an Agency Superintendent for Canada. 

One of the first Local Directors in Trinidad 
was the Hon. Charles W. Warner, to whom, in 
his ‘ English in the West Indies,’ James Anthony 
Froude paid an eloquent tribute. ‘“ The Warners 
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are among the oldest of the West Indian families, 
distinguished through many generations, not the 
least in their then living chief and representative, 
Charles Warner, who in the highest ministerial 
offices, had steered Trinidad through the trying 
times which followed the abolition of slavery. 
... No statesman had done better practical 
work than he, or work which had borne better 
fruit could it be allowed to ripen. But for him 
Trinidad would have been a wilderness, savage 
as when Columbus found the Caribs there. He 
belonged to the race who make empires, as the 
orators lose them, who do things and do not talk 
about them, who build and do not cast down, 
who reverence ancient habits and institutions as 
the organic functions of corporate national 
character.” 

A month after Froude saw him, Charles Warner 
was dead. “To have seen and spoken with such 
a man,’ wrote Froude, “was worth a voyage 
round the globe.” 


Inp1a.—Like so many other developments of 
the Standard overseas, the connection of this 
Company with India can be dated from the year 
1846, when the Colonial started, and at once 
began operations in India. 

The policy of appointing Agents with Local 
Boards was adopted, and these were at first 
established in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and 
Colombo. The first Agents of the Company, 
both in Calcutta and Bombay, were Messrs Smith, 
Farie, & Co.; and Messrs Binny & Co., who hold 
the agency to this day, were the Company’s 
representatives in Madras. 

A few years after the amalgamation of the 
Standard with the Colonial, it was thought that 
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the time had come for the Company to have its 
own representation in Calcutta. Accordingly, in 
1869, Mr G. L. Kemp was appointed Secretary 
to the Local Board there. He came at an oppor- 
tune moment, as the failure of the Albert Com- 
pany, which had a branch in Calcutta, had caused 
intending assurers to look for a company of un- 
doubted stability, which they found in the 
Standard. 

After Mr Kemp’s arrival the whole business 
of the Company in the East was taken under the 
control of the Calcutta Office. At first the Com- 
pany’s Office was in Bankshall Street, but several 
changes were made before a site was purchased 
in 1890 at 32 Dalhousie Square for the erection 
of the Company’s own building which was begun 
in 1894. The handsome pile, which is now such 
an ornament to the city, was not completed until 
1896. The next year there occurred perhaps the 
worst earthquake known in Bengal, when the 
stability of the new structure was put to the 
proof, with the result that beyond a few cracks 
no damage was done. In 1876 the Company 
opened its own Branch in Bombay, with Mr 
Thomas Lang as the first Secretary. A fine 
office was subsequently erected in Hornby Row. 

In the early years assurances were only accepted 
on the lives of Europeans, or the descendants of 
Europeans born in India. Influenced, perhaps 
unduly, by official Army reports on the mortality 
of troops in India, the Actuary constructed 
tables of rates which were distinctly on the 
heavy side; but still the business done there 
was considerable. This was possibly due to the 
fact that the field in the early days was unex- 
plored and competition nearly non-existent. As 
the years went on it was possible to take out 
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the Company’s own experiences, and the first of 
these was completed in 1873. Another was 
taken out in 1890, and, under the name of the 
East Indian Standard Mortality Experience, was 
a valuable addition to actuarial knowledge on a 
subject about which little information was avail- 
able. It was evident in each case that consider- 
able reductions could be made in the rates charged, 
and in due course these were introduced. 

In 1870 it was decided that proposals on the 
lives of natives and Eurasians could be enter- 
tained on terms slightly more onerous than those 
applied to Europeans. Among the medley of 
races in India there seems little doubt that dis- 
crimination might be exercised in favour of some 
and against others, but hitherto the data has 
hardly been sufficient to get out an experience 
for the various races. Even as early as 1870 
it was, however, recognised that the mortality 
among Parsees was the least favourable, and at 
first no proposals on these lives were entertained. 

Looking to the undoubted fact that certain 
parts of India are ‘healthier than others, it might 
be thought that rates could be charged applicable 
to the various climates. Such a course, however, 
as a matter of practice is to all intents and pur- 
poses an impossible one to pursue—the mortality 
of the whole has to be taken, the good with the 
bad, and a premium charged adequate for the 
average climatic risk. 


Cuina.—Although the Standard did not have 
its own office in Shanghai until the year 1900, 
it had been represented there and in other parts 
of China for many years by agents. In the early 
fifties the Colonial Life Assurance Company ob- 
tained business both in Shanghai and Canton 
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through the agency of the same firm, Messrs 
Rathbones, Worthington, & Co. 

Afterwards, in 1859, a Local Board was ap- 
pointed for the Shanghai agency, which spread 
its influence in the Far East to Hong-Kong, Amoy, 
Foochow, Yokohama, Penang, and Singapore. 
This form of representation continued for thirty 
years, for the last twenty of which Mr W. T.. 
Phipps was the Company’s agent. As the result 
of an exhaustive report which Mr Douglas Stewart, 
the Company’s Calcutta Secretary at the time, 
made after a visit to Shanghai, it was decided 
to establish there the Company’s own office 
with a Secretary, and the first appointment 
was given to Mr E. T. J. Blount, who remained 
in the East for nine years. 

At first the rates charged for residence in China 
were on the high side, being 10s. per cent in excess 
of those charged for India, or generally £2, 10s. 
per cent over home rates. Afterwards the same 
rates as for India were charged, and later two 
classes were made for North and South China, 
with further reductions in both. Finally, the 
former class, not much in excess of home rates, 
was made to apply to the whole of China. 

Although at first only European lives were 
accepted, with a larger knowledge of the country 
the Company found it profitable to accept select 
native lives for endowment assurance. Owing 
to the great care which was exercised in under- 
taking this class of risk, the identification diffi- 
culty, which at first stood in the way, was found 
to be exaggerated, or even non-existent. 

Although business is still carried on in China, 
it was found latterly that the amount to be ob- 
tained did not warrant the expenses attaching 
to a branch office, and the Company’s repre- 
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sentation there is again in the hands of agents, 
Messrs Dodwell & Co., with a Local Board. 


SourH Arrica.— Campaigns throughout the 
Colonies were generally launched in the same 
way. When assurance possibilities had been 
considered and found favourable, agents were 
appointed, and later on, as business grew, small 
Local Boards were added to increase the agents’ 
prestige and connections. By the time an agency 
had sufficiently developed—which most agencies 
did with surprising speed—it was generally paid 
a visit by a home official. 

This is what took place in South Africa. So 
early as 1854 the Company was represented in 
Cape Town by Messrs Thomson, Watson, & Co., 
as Agents and Secretaries to the Local Board, 
under whom were no fewer than twenty-six sub- 
agencies in all the chief towns of the Colony. 
South Africa was duly inspected by the Head 
Office Secretary in 1885. As a result of his visit 
the field worked became wider, and Natal, Trans- 
vaal, and the then’ Orange Free State were can- 
vassed in addition to Cape Colony. In 1889 a 
Local Board, with its own Medical Officer, was 
established in Pretoria. The Company’s business 
continued to expand, and in 1895 the Directors 
considered the time had arrived to send out a 
trained official of the Company to open a branch 
in Port Elizabeth, from which to superintend 
operations in Natal, the Orange Free State, and 
South Africa generally. This was Mr D. M. 
M‘Goun, who had been withdrawn from Barbados, 
and who was later to go to Canada. 

The rates that were charged at first were rather 
heavier than in the United: Kingdom—the rougher 
conditions of life then made this necessary,—but 
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from 1898 onwards South African policies were 
issued on home terms. In 1899 the Company 
decided to exact an extra premium of £5 per 
cent from volunteers “in the event of hostilities 
breaking out in the Transvaal.” This extra 
premium unfortunately soon proved to be neces- 
sary. 

On Mr M’‘Goun’s recommendation the head- 
quarters of the Standard in South Africa were 
moved from Port Elizabeth, and opened in Cape 
Town on Ist January 1900. Shortly after the 
successful termination of the Boer War, following 
the trend of money and population, the chief 
office was moved to Johannesburg, where a 
Local Board was established, the Directors in 
Cape Town demitting office. 

Operations were now being carried out over a 
large field. The chief office of the Standard in 
South Africa is still in Johannesburg. 


Eeypt.—The Standard’s branch in Egypt be- 
longs to recent history. Although represented by 
agents from 1898 onwards, the Standard did 
little business there until it opened a branch 
in Cairo. Departing from its older practice of 
first working up a good connection with Chief 
Agents and Local Boards, the Company sent out 
Mr A. V. Thomson, of the London Office, to find 
suitable premises, to recommend a Local Board for 
election, to engage a staff, and to bring in business. 

Accompanied by a clerk from home, Mr Thomson 
arrived in Cairo on 18th September 1901, and 
immediately got to work. The office was found— 
a humble one to begin with. Chief agencies were 
established in Alexandria and Port Said, and 
ordinary agencies in Assuan, Suez, and Khartoum. 
The business first obtained was written almost 
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entirely on British and European lives; the 
natives were ignorant of the first principles of 
assurance, and had religious and superstitious 
objections against what they considered to be 
gambling on human lives. Under British pro- 
tection, however, education of the Egyptian people 
has advanced far, so that the uses and advan- 
tages of life assurance have come to be better 
appreciated. 

In 1904 the Company put up the very fine 
Standard building on the Midan Suliman Pasha, 
and its office is still one of the landmarks in the 
modern Cairo. 

Mr A. V. Thomson died in 1909, when he was 
succeeded by the present Secretary, Mr D. Scott 
Moncrieff. 


THe River Puatre.—As early as 1852 the old 
Colonial Company was represented in Buenos Aires 
by a Local Board, with a sub-agent in Monte- 
video. 

Extended operations in the River Plate com- 
menced in 1889. The West Indian Secretary was 
sent to Uruguay and the Argentine on a prospect- 
ing mission, and after his report had been received, 
a Local Board, authorised to accept proposals, 
was set up in Montevideo. The Company was 
duly registered in accordance with the laws of 
the country, the first Local Manager being Mr B. 
Lorenzo Hill. 

Although the Standard had the country prac- 
tically to itself, Mr Hill’s work was at first diffi- 
cult, for the public was not interested in life 
assurance. ‘The British Minister to Uruguay, in 
a Consular report, commented on the indifference 
of men to the fate of their dependants. ‘“ Aprés 
moi le déluge”” apparently expressed their minds. 
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It was due mainly to Mr Hill’s indefatigable 
energy that the Standard made a success of its 
office in Montevideo. When Mr Hill retired in 
1911 at a ripe old age, he was succeeded by Mr 
A. B. Drayton, who remained until 1920, when 
he became Secretary of the Standard’s London 
City Office. 

The Standard building in Montevideo is one 
of which the Company is proud, for it stands 
in a commanding position, and is beautiful in 
style. The site on which it was built has greatly 
improved in value with the development of the 
city. 

The branch in the Argentine Republic came 
later than in Uruguay. In 1893, when Messrs 
Moore & Tudor of Buenos Aires applied for an 
agency of the Company, it was found that the 
experiment in Uruguay had been sufficiently 
successful to warrant the establishment of a 
branch in the Argentine. Messrs Moore & Tudor 
were accordingly appointed Chief Agents, and the 
next year, in 1894, a Local Board was set up. 
Business returns were excellent, but operations 
in the Argentine have always been hampered by 
a special taxation levied on foreign companies. 
The Standard’s operations there were indeed 
twice suspended, partly because of the hostile 
taxation, and partly because of the conditions 
under which the Government required a deposit 
of funds. 

The war and the years immediately following 
changed conditions considerably: the Argentine 
no longer stood in the same position as a field 
for investment, and the penal taxation imposed 
on foreign companies continued to operate un- 
favourably. The agency in Buenos Aires was 
closed in 1923. 
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Evropx.—The business of the Standard did 
not extend to the Continent of Europe until 
1890, when the Company started an office in 
Brussels, which proved to be a success from 
the beginning. No Local Board was appointed, 
Brussels being within such easy reach of London 
that no inconvenience was occasioned by proposals 
being sent to the City to be dealt with. 

At about the same time branches were opened 
in Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Christiania. The 
first of these began operations in 1890, and the 
other two in 1892. Spain next engaged the Com- 
pany’s attention, and an office was opened in 
Barcelona in 1904. 

Later on the place on the Continent to which 
most attention was paid was Budapest. The 
Manager, Mr 8. C. Thomson, with a deputation 
of Directors, visited Hungary in July 1897, and 
reported favourably on the prospects of business 
in that country. The branch was accordingly 
opened in 1898, with Mr Charles Szilagyi as 
Secretary, and a Local Board was appointed in 
1899. The Company acquired a fine site in the 
city of Budapest, and erected thereon a hand- 
some office building, which was completed in 
1901. The Company’s own office was on an 
upper floor, the ground floor consisting of some 
of the best shops in Budapest. 

The business at Budapest was on a large scale, 
and continued to be so until the outbreak of the 
Great War in 1914. In an enemy country the 
difficulties of running the branch after this may 
be imagined, but the work was carried through by 
Mr Szilagyi in a manner worthy of the highest 
praise. 

With Brussels in German occupation, business 
there, of course, came to a full stop. Even in 
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those places unaffected by the operations of war, 
the Company decided that it would be inadvis- 
able to accept new business. At the close of 
the war, owing to the general dislocation of 
European exchanges and the uncertainty of the 
political and general situation, the Standard de- 
cided not to resume business on the Continent. 
The Hungarian, Norwegian, and Danish risks 
have been transferred to local Companies, and 
the Standard has been freed from all liability 
under the legislation in force in these countries ; 
but in Brussels, Barcelona, and Stockholm busi- 
ness already on the books is still carried on, 
although no new risks are accepted. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS are given of the Head Office 
building and of the Company’s offices in Leeds 
and Calcutta. Some account may be given of 
each. 

So early as 1837 the growth of the Company 
made the need for more commodious premises 
a pressing one, and efforts were made to secure 
suitable accommodation. At the end of that 
year the Company acquired No. 3 George Street, 
Edinburgh, at a cost of £2,400, and moved into 
the new Head Office in June 1839 as soon as the 
necessary alterations were completed. By the 
time the building had been altered and furnished 
its total cost was £5,971, made up as follows :— 


Building . : . £2,400 
Incidentals, including compensation : 175 
Alterations : : : . -  ZAttl 
Sculpture e : : : ; 250 
Furniture : ‘ : : , 675 

£5,971 


The architect employed for the extensive altera- 
tions, which, it will be seen, cost more than the 
building itself, was Mr Bryce. The sculpture 
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was entrusted to Mr John Steell, examples of whose 
fine work ornament Edinburgh to the present 
day. The design chosen for the facade of the 
building was the parable of the Ten Virgins, of 
whom five were wise and five were foolish. It 
may be that the wise were intended to repre- 
sent policy-holders, while the foolish symbolised 
those who were not assured; but at any rate it 
was long before life assurance was commonly 
taken by women. Since, however, “‘ The kingdom 
of heaven shall be likened unto ten virgins,” it 
may be that the design was intended to suggest 
that the Standard in some way symbolised the 
kingdom of heaven. When we reflect that, from 
the highest point of view, life assurance is a 
process of natural law working in social life, and 
when we remember the non-material benefits it 
secures through the material medium of money, 
this is no unworthy or far-fetched meaning to 
assign to the sculptor’s group. This design is 
still used on many of the Company’s publications. 

The premises were afterwards extended by the 
acquisition of Nos. 1 and 5 George Street. The 
first and third flats of the corner property No. 1 
George Street were purchased for £900 on 29th 
June 1840. The rest of No. 1 was acquired in 
1864 from the Scottish Provident Institution. 
Nos. 5 and 7 George Street were both bought 
in 1851, but the tenure of No. 5 was for 999 years 
only, and it was not until August 1921 that an 
opportunity of buying the rent for the long lease 
arose and was taken advantage of. At the begin- 
ning of the present century the old premises were 
taken down half at a time, so that business could 
be carried on during rebuilding at the same 
address. This naturally involved some crowding 
and inconvenience. The architectural designs for 
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the present handsome building at the corner of 
George Street and St. Andrew Square were by 
Messrs Peddie, Dick, & Walter Todd. It was 
completed in 1901. It is to be regretted that 
Steell’s original group of the Ten Virgins could 
not be fitted into the design of the new building, 
with the lines of which, however, the group, as 
it now exists, combines well. The present Head 
Office of the Standard is, in appearance and 
position, one of the finest buildings in Edinburgh. 

The Company’s office in Leeds, of which also 
an illustration is given, was completed in the 
same year as the Edinburgh building. In 1897 
the Standard purchased one of the finest building 
sites in Leeds. Building operations were begun 
in 1899, and the fine pile, which is such a con- 
spicuous feature of City Square, was completed 
two years later. The Company occupies but a 
small portion of the large building, the remainder 
being let out in offices. 

The third of the Company’s offices to be illus- 
trated is that in Calcutta. The site at 32 Dal- 
housie Square was purchased in 1890, but building 
operations were not begun until 1894. The strik- 
ing and imposing building was. erected from the 
designs of the late F. W. Stevens, C.I.E. The 
steel joists and girders were procured from Bel- 
gium, and the iron columns supporting them were 
cast locally by Messrs Burn & Co. At the time 
they were considered to be the finest castings in 
India. In June 1897 Calcutta was devastated by 
one of the worst earthquakes known in Bengal, 
but beyond a few cracks in the plaster the building 
was uninjured. 

In London the Company was originally housed 
at 32 Lombard Street, but, as we have already 
mentioned, on the acquisition in 1844 of the 
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York & London Office, which was the first Com- 
pany absorbed by the Standard, the premises 
recently occupied by that Company at 82 King 
William Street were taken over. There the office 
remained until 1881, when the Company erected 
the fine building at 83 King William Street, which 
it occupied until 1920. In that year it was sold 
to the Bankers’ Clearing House, and the Com- 
pany’s London Office was removed to 110 Cannon 
Street. 

The first West End office of the Company was 
at 3 Pall Mall, East. When the Colonial Life 
Assurance Company was taken over in 1866, the 
Standard occupied the premises until the lease 
ran out in 1920, upon which a change was made 
to 15a Pall Mall. 


CHAPTER X. 
PERSONALITIES. 


A Lire Office which has been working energetic- 
ally for a hundred years, and which long ago 
extended to most parts of the British Empire, 
must necessarily have had associated with it in 
one way or another many men of local, national, 
and imperial distinction. 

Interesting as it would be to deal with a large 
number of personalities, some of whom were 
‘“‘ characters’? of an unusual type, about whom 
many stories could be told, space compels us to 
limit the record to a comparatively few men and 
to say but little about each. 

Of the Governors, Deputy Governors, and 
Directors of the Standard since its formation, a 
list is given. The reference books, such as ‘ The 
Dictionary of National Biography’ and ‘ Who’s 
Who,’ together with a number of local histories, 
will enable any one interested in the subject to 
learn much about many of them. 

We have seen in a former chapter the care 
with which the Local Boards in different places 
were selected, and how stress was laid upon 
obtaining the co-operation not merely of men 
in important positions, but of those who, on 
personal grounds, were held in general esteem. 
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As we glance through old prospectuses, and see 
the members of the Head Office Board and of 
the Local Boards, we continually meet well- 
known names and the holders of great positions. 

Nothing succeeds like success, and when a 
number of first-class men are working together, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to persuade 
other first-class men to join them, and so the 
standard of quality is maintained and probably 
raised. 

The Head Office Board has throughout directed 
the general policy of the Standard very largely 
in accordance with the advice of a series of eminent 
Managers. The Local Boards have always been 
of the greatest value in winning immediate con- 
fidence for the Company they represented when 
it was first established in one place after another, 
and their influence has been instrumental in the 
expansion of the business. If such services 
cannot be individually recorded, the value of 
them should be, and is, very fully recognised. 

A picture is more interesting if we know some- 
thing about the man whom it portrays, and 
sO we give a very brief record about each of 
those whose portraits appear in the present 
volume. 

The present Chairman of the Head Office 
Board is Sir Ralph William Anstruther, Bart., 
of Balcaskie, Fife. He is the sixth holder of the 
title, which was created in 1694, and is His Majesty’s 
Lieutenant and Convener of Fife. Born in 
1858, he was educated at Eton and the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. He took a Com- 
mission in the Royal Engineers, in which Corps 
he obtained his captaincy before he retired. 
He served in the Egyptian Expedition of 1882, 
and in Bechuanaland, 1884-5. For his services 
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in Egypt he received the medal and clasp and 
the Khedive’s Bronze Star. After leaving the 
Royal Engineers in 1890 he served for over 
twenty-three years in the Volunteers, which after- 
wards became the Territorial Force, and in the 
Great War he was commissioned to raise a Third 
Line Battalion of the 7th Black Watch. He 
subsequently received a commission as Lieut.- 
Colonel in the Royal Engineers, in which capacity 
he was Commandant of a training centre for Royal 
Engineer recruits. He won two distinctions at 
St Andrews, since he is an LL.D. of the Uni- 
versity and has been Captain of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club. 

He became a Director of the Standard in 1897, 
and Chairman in 1924. Those who have been 
associated with him on the Board know best the 
great value of the services which he has rendered 
to the Company and its policy-holders. 

Mr E. M. Beilby is the present Vice-Chairman 
of the Head Office Board. He is a well-known 
Edinburgh Chartered Accountant, and became a 
Director of the Standard in 1917. His election 
as Vice-Chairman and the inclusion of his portrait 
in this volume are the testimony of his Co-Directors 
to the value of his services and the esteem in 
which they hold him. 

The immediately preceding Chairman of the 
Board was Mr A. R. C. Pitman, who became a 
Director in 1897, and was elected Chairman of 
the Board in 1921. He retained his association 
with the Company for the long period of thirty- 
seven years until his death in 1924. This was 
possible in consequence of his having been elected 
a Director at the early age of thirty, which in 
those days was unusually young for a Director 
of a leading Company. The compliment thus 
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paid to him early in life was one upon which he 
always looked back with pleasure. 

Mr Pitman was an ideal Chairman, and _ his 
keen legal acumen and quick grasp of any subject 
rendered his advice on all matters of importance 
of the greatest value to the Office. For eleven 
years he was the Company’s Law Agent. 

We may appropriately quote some extracts 
from a notice which appeared in the ‘ Scotsman’ : 
“Few men had more friends than the late Mr 
A. R. Pitman—and he retained and deserved 
them all—for with a slightly bluff though hearty 
manner he combined a rare simplicity of char- 
acter. He was a staunch friend, a wise and 
trusty adviser, a good sportsman, and a cheery 
companion, and it is not surprising that his un- 
expected death has called forth such widespread 
and genuine regret. ... In the legal profession 
in Scotland he was much respected, for his advice 
was eminently sound and solid, and he had the 
great gift of common-sense. His strength might 
be said to lie in breadth of view and sanity of 
judgment—qualities which made him a fine ex- 
ample of what in former days was recognised as 
the true type of the trusted family adviser.” 

He was the first of eight brothers to go to 
Eton, and was a member of the family who be- 
came so famous as oarsmen in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. He made time to take 
an active part in the work of charitable societies 
in Edinburgh, and his generous disposition found 
expression not only in liberal subscriptions but 
in the private expenditure of time and means in 
giving a helping hand to those who needed it. 
“ His many friends—and even his mere acquaint- 
ances—can have nothing but happy memories of 


him.”’ 
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Even longer service than Mr Pitman’s was 
given to the Standard by Mr W. J. Dundas. 
He was Clerk to the Signet, a partner in the firm 
of Dundas & Wilson, C.S., and one of the most 
familiar figures in Edinburgh. His mathematical 
ability was well known, although perhaps there 
was not much scope for the exercise of it in his 
profession. He became a Director in 1880, and 
died in 1921. Thus his membership of the Board 
continued for forty-one years. For twenty-six 
years he was the Company’s Law Agent. 

Naturally the Managers of a Life Office usually 
have greater influence upon the procedure and 
the prosperity of a Company even than Chairmen 
and Directors. Consequently we must deal slightly 
more fully with the careers of the four men who 
have been Managers of the Standard during nearly 
one hundred years. 

There are many references throughout this 
book to William Thomas Thomson, who was the 
Manager from 1837 until he retired in 1874, al- 
though even after then he was retained as Con- 
sulting Actuary. ‘W. T. Thomson was trained in 
an accountant’s office in Edinburgh, and in 
1834 became Secretary of the Standard—a position 
which he held for three years. In those days the 
Company was newly established, with its experi- 
ence still to learn, and its pioneer work in various 
directions yet to be achieved. It was his vision, 
accompanied by shrewd ability mingled with 
caution, that was the chief influence in raising 
the Standard to the front rank of British Life 
Offices, building up its financial strength, and 
establishing its world-wide connections. 

We have seen something of the enterprise 
which he applied to expansion within the Empire ; 
we have quoted some examples of the helpful advice 
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which he gave to men who were to represent the 
Company in far-off countries; we have told of 
his careful but courageous handling of the problem 
of foreign travel and residence. We have noted 
his acumen as applied to various actuarial prob- 
lems, and we have recounted the way in which 
he took the initiative in revolutionising policy 
conditions. 

All this work was primarily carried through on 
behalf of the Standard, but it had the effect of 
introducing improvements throughout the whole 
sphere of life assurance ; and policy-holders gener- 
ally, if they did but know and would but think, 
would realise how much they are indebted to W. T. 
Thomson for the privileges they enjoy as com- 
pared with those which were available for their 
fathers and grandfathers. 

These wider effects of the work he did for the 
Standard were by no means the only instances 
of service to the cause of life assurance in general 
and of Scottish life assurance in particular. We 
cannot do better than quote an extract from the 
Minutes of a Meeting of the Council of the Faculty 
of Actuaries held on 10th December 1883, with 
Mr Low in the chair :— 

“‘ Before proceeding with the business for which 
the meeting had been summoned, the Chairman 
made reference to the lamented death of Mr William 
Thomas Thomson, Honorary Fellow of the Faculty, 
which had occurred since the last meeting of the 
Council, and in the course of his remarks gave the 
following among other particulars of Mr Thomson’s 
professional career and connection with the Faculty. 

‘‘ Mr Thomson, who was trained in an Account- 
ant’s Office in Edinburgh, was appointed Secretary 
and shortly thereafter Manager and Actuary of 
the Standard Life Assurance Company, an office 
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with the remarkable success of which his name 
must ever be honourably associated. He appears 
early to have recognised the importance to the 
actuarial profession of union among its members— 
similar to that which he found among the Managers 
of the Life Assurance Offices in Scotland,—and an 
attempt he made to extend the Association to 
London led to the foundation there of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland in 1848. 
When, in 1856, the Actuaries of Scotland decided 
to form themselves into a separate Faculty, Mr 
Thomson took an active part in the necessary 
arrangements, and in the subsequent successful 
application for a Charter, and continued through 
life to manifest a deep interest in all that concerned 
the Faculty, and its offshoot the Actuarial Society. 

‘*Mr Thomson made several valuable contribu- 
tions to Actuarial and Life Assurance literature, 
and did more than any man of his time to simplify 
and thereby to increase the value of the contract 
of Life Assurance. Observing at what slight cost 
to the Assurance Company, and with what advan- 
tage to the assured, the vast majority of Life 
Contracts could be made what is now known as 
‘Whole World’ and ‘ Indisputable,’ he, in 1851, 
introduced a system of ‘ select assurance’ confer- 
ring these advantages, on much the same con- 
ditions as still prevail, upon policies of five years’ 
standing. In 1856 he led the way in modifying 
the conditions under which a Policy lapsed through 
non-payment of premium could be revived, and 
in 1861 he introduced a class of Policies ‘ Free’ 
from the outset, and the practice of declaring all 
Policies of five years’ standing ipso facto un- 
challengeable. 

“'The Council resolved to record their apprecia- 
tion of these important services rendered by Mr 
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Thomson, of his efforts to advance the interests 
of the profession, to raise it in general estimation 
and to encourage the younger members to qualify 
themselves to do it honour, their sense of his 
sterling character, and their sorrow on account 
of his death, which has deprived the profession 
of a distinguished member, and many of those 
who were associated with him in the Faculty of a 
valued friend. 

“The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
transmit a copy of this Minute to Mrs Thomson, 
and at the same time to convey to her, on the 
part of the Council, an expression of sympathy 
with her under her bereavement.” 

Some further interesting information is to be 
found in the address of the President of the Faculty 
of Actuaries in 1901. He said: ‘‘ We have seen 
how the hand of the late Mr William Thomas 
Thomson appeared in the initial steps which led 
to the formation of the Institute of Actuaries. 
The same hand was present throughout all the 
proceedings which led to the formation of our 
own Faculty; and although the name of Mr 
Thomson does not appear so conspicuously in 
the one case as in the other, it is well known 
and understood that his was in reality the chief 
guiding hand in shaping the Faculty and mould- 
ing its destinies.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr Thomson was Chairman 
of the first meeting on 4th January 1856, when 
the resolution was passed “that the Faculty of 
Actuaries be declared to be now constituted.” 

The President continued: “It was he, again, 
whose solicitude for the welfare of the junior 
aspirants to the profession led to his being mainly 
instrumental in founding the Actuarial Society. 
He was its first President, and during many 
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years showed the warmest interest in its welfare. 
But besides all this, he was a man who conspicu- 
ously strove for the elevation of our profession, 
and sought to inspire in its younger members 
a sense of the dignity and honour of their 
calling.” 

We speak with more restraint of the living 
than of those whose lives are ended. Happily, 
Mr Spencer Campbell Thomson is hale and hearty 
still in 1925, and none will share more enthusiastic- 
ally than he in celebrating the centenary of the 
-Standard, which was under the continuous man- 
agement of his father and himself for no less than 
sixty-seven years. He graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and, after studying actuarial 
science, entered the service of the Standard in 
1865 as Assistant Actuary. He subsequently 
became the Assistant Manager, and succeeded his 
father in the Managership in 1874. This post he 
retained until his retirement in 1904. 

Some record of these thirty years and more 
of the Standard Life, when Mr S. C. Thomson 
was in control, are contained in this volume. 
He, like his father, and indeed like most actuaries, 
lived up to the motto which -the Institute of 
Actuaries has adopted from Bacon :— 


‘““T hold every man a debtor to his profession, from 
the which as men of course do seek to receive counte- 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavour 
themselves by way of amends to be a help and orna- 
ment thereunto.” 


Mr Thomson’s interest in his profession was 
displayed not only on the theoretical side but 
also in the practical conduct of life assurance. 
The particular knowledge which he gained as 
Manager of the Standard he placed at the dis- 
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posal of the actuarial profession, and the notes 
published by him in the ‘ Transactions’ of the 
Faculty on the mortality in India and other 
tropical countries were the stand-by of actuaries 
who required such statistics. Among his other 
contributions to the ‘ Transactions’ were articles 
on “ Pecuniary Interest in Scottish Entails”’ and 
on “ Heredity.” He was President of the Faculty 
of Actuaries from 1890-92. 

Mr Leonard Walter Dickson, C.A., became a 
Director of the Standard in the year 1900. His 
Co-Directors were so impressed by his capabilities 
that, on the retirement of Mr Spencer C. Thomson 
four years later, they elected him to the vacant 
post of Manager. 

There are many records in recent years of 
Managers of Insurance Companies being invited 
to join the Board after retirement, and there 
are other cases in which Managers have been 
appointed Managing Directors. There are few, 
if any, examples of a Director being invited to 
assume the Managership of a Company. ‘The 
ability must indeed have been marked that led 
the Directors to adopt so unusual a course. They 
were superabundantly justified in their choice, 
for his fifteen years of service were mainly re- 
sponsible for placing the Standard in the splendid 
position it occupies to-day. 

Mr Dickson was born in 1867, and was descended 
on his mother’s side from Henry Addington, the 
first Viscount Sidmouth, who was Speaker in the 
House of Commons in the days of Pitt and for a 
time Prime Minister. Mr Dickson was educated 
at the Edinburgh Academy, of which he was a 
Director from 1912 until his death. He graduated 
in Arts at Edinburgh University, and subsequently 
became a Chartered Accountant. 
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Like his predecessors, Mr Dickson’s activities 
were not limited to the Standard. He was Chair- 
man of the Associated Life Offices from 1914-18, 
and the most convincing testimony to his abilities 
is to be found in the fact that, at the urgent request 
of his fellow-managers, he was induced to retain 
that office for four years instead of the usual two 
years, and this at a time when questions of the 
greatest difficulty and highest moment to insur- 
ance generally came up for consideration and 
required laborious negotiations. 

In spite of the great responsibilities which fell 
to him at that trying time, he shouldered more 
by becoming the Second in Command of the Edin- 
burgh Special Constabulary during the war. His 
long previous association with the Volunteer Move- 
ment was especially valuable in connection with 
this new work. He joined the Queen’s City of 
Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade in 1885, and 
attained the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. When war 
broke out it was a keen disappointment to him 
that his duty prevented him from serving in the 
field, but he joined the National Reserve, was 
appointed to the command of the 2nd Battalion 
2nd Brigade, and, in the words of his Commanding 
Officer, “‘ attained a proficiency which could have 
had few rivals in that service.” 

He was in every respect a big man. His height 
was 6 ft. 6 in., but the bigness of his character 
struck those who knew him more than his physical 
stature. His most distinguishing characteristic 
was his strong sense of duty, which dominated 
his whole life, and which was exemplified in his 
death. Without hesitation he attempted to stop 
a runaway horse that was going at full gallop. 
In doing so he received such injuries that he 
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never recovered consciousness, and died on the 
2lst July 1919. 

He was succeeded by Mr Steuart Macnaghten, 
the present Manager of the Company, who is both 
an Actuary and a Chartered Accountant. He 
entered the service of the Equity & Law in 
1901, and went to the Old Equitable Society 
as joint Assistant Actuary in 1909. He left the 
Equitable, from which the Standard at its forma- 
tion practically copied its original bonus system, 
to become Actuary of the Standard in 1911. 

In this capacity he and Mr Dickson worked 
together in the happiest possible combination. 
He remained the Actuary of the Company until 
1919, when he succeeded to the Managership on 
the tragic death of Mr Dickson. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RECENT HISTORY. 


‘‘ DISTANCE,” in time no less than in space, “ lends 
enchantment to the view.”’ Ancient castles acquire 
an interest through antiquity, though probably 
the builders of them aimed as little at the pic- 
turesque as do builders of cheap brick houses in 
modern times. Perhaps one explanation is that 
for interest as for beauty we require contrast. 
Recent events and recent methods are too lke 
those of our own day for this contrast to exist, 
and therefore little interest attaches to them. 

The principal examples of contrast in the recent 
story of the Standard are the events of the war, 
the post-war valuations, and the scheme for 
mutualisation. It will not be until many years 
hence, when conditions may be expected to be 
very different from what they are to-day, that 
most happenings of the recent past will be 
worth chronicling. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 affected the 
Standard equally with other institutions. Num- 
bers of its younger men in the home offices at 
once joined the colours: some, indeed, with Mr 
Dickson’s warm approval, were already in the 
Territorial Army, for he had ever been an 
enthusiast where serving his country was con- 
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cerned, and perhaps, had circumstances in his 
early life been very slightly different, he might 
himself have adopted the army as a career. 

Notwithstanding the depleted staff, work had 
to be carried on as usual, and in some directions 
at least, the war increased the amount of work 
that had to be done. The places of the absent 
men were filled temporarily by girls, those still 
with the Company worked harder, and the effort 
was successful in keeping things going. The diffi- 
culties were increased when, in the early weeks 
of the war, the men in the branches overseas 
wished to join the fighting forces. 

From the small staff in the West Indies no fewer 
than three men entered the army. One of them 
worked his passage home in a trading vessel and, 
landing in London, enlisted at once. From the 
Montreal branch came a very distinguished soldier, 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Clark Kennedy of the 
Canadian Royal Highlanders. He had served as 
a youth in the South African War, and in the 
Great War he won the decorations of Victoria 
Cross, Commander of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Distinguished Service Order with Bar, 
and Croix de Guerre. Major F. D. Boyd, Medical 
Officer at Head Office, was given the order of 
Companion of the Bath ; and several of the younger 
Standard men were awarded the Military Cross, 
Distinguished Flying Cross, or a Mention in 
Despatches. 

Those who write history are continually wishing 
that the writers in the past, when recording the 
events of their own times, had given a thought 
to future historians. The people and the pro- 
cedure of the moment are so familiar that they 
are taken for granted and nothing is said about 
them, but it is just these everyday matters that 
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become interesting in future times, and a tedious 
search may be needed for finding them out. 

In March 1922 the publication of ‘ The Standard 
News-Letter’ was commenced, and especially if 
the contributors will have an eye to the needs of 
some future historian, it will become a source 
from which the later story of the Standard will be 
able to be told with adequate fulness. 

Glancing through a file of the paper, we see items 
illustrating what has just been said as to the 
interest it may have for the future. We read, 
for example, of a disastrous fire in the Company’s 
Montreal building ; that the safes and vaults with- 
stood the flames, and that all records and docu- 
ments of value were preserved. Incidentally we 
are told that the hard frost hampered the efforts 
of the fire brigade and that the building, together 
with adjoining property, was covered with a mass 
of icicles of every conceivable size and shape. 

Obituary notices that will prove of value to the 
historian of the future are given as unfortunate 
necessity calls for. them. Among these are notes 
about Dr Boyd, the principal Medical Officer of 
the Standard; Mr Pitman, to whom reference is 
made in the chapter on “ Personalities,’ and 
various officials. 

There are frequent references to the Company’s 
branches at home and abroad, many of which 
will be even more interesting in the future than 
they are at the moment. We are told something 
of the history of the branch; we are given news 
about new buildings and official changes; we are 
able to see how the business of the Standard is 
carried on in conditions very different from those 
which prevail at home, and we are given graphic 
accounts of exceptional political events which may 
influence the life of a community. 
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When some new departure is made in the prac- 
tice of the Company—as, for example, the intro- 
duction of the “Acme policy,” with the many 
options which it places at the disposal of the 
policy-holder, or the addition of disability benefits, 
which do much to increase the value and certainty 
of life assurance,—the new features are clearly 
described, and may possibly put some future writer 
in a good position to trace more clearly than would 
otherwise be possible the development of these 
new ideas. 

Living up to its character as a pioneer, the 
Standard has recognised the necessity for life 
assurance for women, and established a Women’s 
Department at the London West End Office. 
When this has become of even greater importance 
than it is at present, it will be interesting to read 
in the pages of the ‘ News-Letter’ the story of its 
early days. 

There are two other features of recent history 
which, because they are certain to have a great 
influence upon the Company’s future, must be 
recorded in some detail. One of these is the 
character of recent valuations, and the other the 
conversion of the Company into a Mutual Office. 

The quinquennial valuation of 15th November 
1915 was of course made while the war was in 
progress. In spite of the heavy drop in the value 
of securities, the state of affairs exhibited was in 
the circumstances eminently satisfactory, the Com- 
pany having a surplus of over £800,000. In 
normal times a distribution of profits would have 
been made, but in those days no one could tell 
what the financial future was to be, how long 
the war mortality would last, nor how heavy it 
would prove to be. Prudence dictated that the 
surplus should remain undistributed and be dealt 
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with at the next valuation, when it might be 
hoped the financial situation would be more 
clear. 

After another five years—that is, in 1920—the 
assets and liabilities were again valued, and the 
position of the Company was considerably strength- 
ened. Securities, although at the lowest level of 
the post-war financial inflation, were taken only 
at the market price, or ledger price (whichever 
was the lower); the actuarial valuation of lia- 
bilities was changed to a stricter mortality basis, 
and the Company declared a bonus equivalent to 
£1 per cent per annum over the preceding ten 
years. 

Those comparatively few Companies which dis- 
tributed bonuses during the war may have been 
justified by subsequent events, but there were 
many who thought that, while the uncertainty due 
to war continued, it was the wiser course to 
abstain from any general distribution of surplus. 
The Standard, by waiting until 1920, and then 
paying a bonus covering the past two quin- 
quenniums, conserved the resources of the Com- 
pany while the financial outlook was doubtful, 
and yet declared a bonus for every year of the 
war period. 

Looking forward to better times, and anxious 
that the policy-holders should fare as well as 
possible as soon as might be, the Company decided 
in 1920 that investigations into profits should be 
held every three years in future, instead of every 
five years as formerly, and that bonuses should 
vest immediately on declaration. 

In pursuance of these resolutions, the first 
triennial valuation was made as at 16th November 
1923, and good as the 1920 results had been, they 
were altogether eclipsed in 1923. An extract 
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from the Chairman’s speech gives some particulars 
of this investigation :— 

You will notice in the Report that the Directors 
have taken the Assets at their Ledger Value in 
arriving at the amount of divisible surplus. At 
the 1920 Investigation when securities were at 
about their lowest we wrote down our Stock 
Exchange Securities to their then Market Value, 
whenever that value was less than the Ledger 
Value. No credit has been taken for appreciation 
or profit on realisation of Assets during the three 
years—any securities purchased since 1920 stand 
in the books at cost price or under. You will 
appreciate, therefore, that there is a very con- 
siderable margin between the market value and 
the ledger value of our Assets. 

‘The Manager and Actuary has employed the 
same Tables of Mortality as on the last occasion, 
but has adopted 24 per cent as the rate of interest 
in the Valuation instead of 3 per cent, which was 
the rate employed in 1920, thus adding consider- 
ably to the strength of the reserves. The net 
premiums only were taken credit for, the whole 
of the difference between the office premiums and 
the net premiums being thus reserved for future 
expenses and profits. Furthermore, in view of the 
fact that in passing to a 24 per cent net premium 
valuation the difference between the office and 
net premiums reserved for future expenses and 
profits would normally be reduced, it was decided 
to increase this reserve by making use of 3 per 
cent net premiums instead of 25 per cent net 
premiums. You will understand, therefore, that 
the Valuation basis adopted is actually stronger 
than a 24 per cent net premium valuation, and 
that the Company has reached a position of 
strength which we believe is second to none.” 
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It is said that an influential representative of 
a Life Office that was financially weak greatly 
impressed the policy-holders of his Company by 
telling them that, while other Life Offices were 
valuing at only 24 per cent, his Company was 
valuing at 4 per cent, and that the adoption of 
this high rate of interest was a conspicuous advan- 
tage. We will not attribute to our readers any 
such fallacious notions as this, but the significance 
of the 1923 valuation of the Standard is so great 
that it may be well to say a little more about it. 

The liability of a Life Office under its policy 
contracts is the difference between the present 
value of the sums assured that it will have to 
pay and the present value of the premiums that 
will be received. If no interest at all could be 
earned, the present value of the amounts it will 
have to pay would be the full sum assured under 
the policy, but since most of the claims will not 
fall due for many years, and since the funds earn 
interest, the present value of the future payments 
is something less than the full amount of the sums 
assured. If a low rate of interest is assumed in 
calculating the liabilities, a large sum must be 
reserved to accumulate slowly to the amount 
assured by the time the policies may be expected 
to become claims. If a high rate of interest is 
assumed, the reserve to be set aside now could 
be much smaller, because the funds would accumu- 
late more rapidly at a high rate of interest than 
at a low rate. 

In order to ascertain the net liability, we must 
deduct from the present value of the sums assured 
that the Company will have to pay, the present 
value of the premiums that the Company will 
receive. Here again the net premiums would 
have to be at a relatively high rate if they were 
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to accumulate slowly at a low rate of interest, 
while the premiums could be comparatively low 
if it were assumed that they would grow rapidly 
at a high rate of interest. The Standard by 
assuming the rate of 3 per cent for the accumu- 
lation of the premiums, as compared with 24 per 
cent in connection with the sums assured, calcu- 
lates that it will receive unduly small amounts 
for the net premiums, and reserves unduly large 
amounts for paying the sums assured. Thus by 
In some sense over-valuing the present value of 
what it will have to pay, and under-valuing the 
present value of what it will receive, the Standard 
brings out an exceptionally large liability under 
its policy contracts. 

The Company knows the rates of premium that 
the policy-holders will actually pay, and the differ- 
ence between these and the low net premiums which 
the Company estimates it will receive constitutes 
the “ loading,” which is the provision for expenses 
and profits. 

Of course it will prove to be the case that the 
actual liabilities will be very much less than the 
liabilities provided for. The net rate of interest 
that will be earned will be very much more than 
the 24 per cent assumed in calculating the present 
value of future payments; the mortality will be 
substantially lower than that provided for by the 
Mortality Tables employed, and the expenses will 
be less than the difference between the premiums 
that the policy-holders actually pay and the net 
premiums that the Company calculates it will 
receive. These differences will be experienced ; 
will constitute a phenomenally large source of 
surplus, and make it certain that the bonuses 
to policy-holders will be at a very handsome 
rate. 
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As the Chairman explained, there is a further 
source of security and bonus-earning capacity. 
After finding the difference between the present 
value of the amounts the Company will pay and 
receive, which constitutes the net liability under 
the policies, it has to be seen what is the value of 
the assets which the Company holds to meet these 
liabilities. Just as the liabilities are over-estimated, 
so the assets are under-estimated, as the Chairman 
explained in the early part of the quotation from 
_ his speech, which is given above. 

The net result of the 1923 valuation was that 
the Standard declared a reversionary bonus at 
the rate of 35s. per cent per annum, which is the 
highest in the history of the Company, and comes 
very appropriately ninety-eight years after its 
formation. 

The next triennial valuation will be made in the 
first year of the Company’s second century, and 
there can be no doubt that the results will be such 
as to constitute an excellent beginning to a new 
epoch in the history of the Standard. 

We are accustomed to think of epochs being 
marked by years and centuries, but it would be 
almost more appropriate to take the 1923 valua- 
tion as the beginning of a new epoch rather than 
the year 1925 when the Company completes its 
century of existence. The great financial strength 
and bonus-earning power which the last valuation 
revealed are an immense step forward. They 
constitute a development so marked as to be of 
historic interest. 

It is a matter for very keen regret that Mr 
Leonard W. Dickson, who managed the Standard 
through the trying period of the war, did not live 
long enough to see the Company reach its present 
prosperity, but even in 1919 he must have had a 
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fairly shrewd idea of the strong financial position 
to which it was attaining. 

The 1923 valuations made a great stir in insur- 
ance circles. The basis—O™) Mortality Tables 
at 23 per cent interest with Ol] 3 per cent net 
premiums—is believed to be the most stringent 
used at the present time by any Company. It 
gives a quite exceptionally high degree of security 
for the policy-holders. 

Naturally, in these circumstances comments of 
the press were numerous and uniformly favour- 
able. Some extracts may be given :— 


The Financier.—‘‘ A position of remarkable strength is 
disclosed. . . . The Valuation basis adopted is actually 
stronger than a 24 per cent net premium Valuation.” 

The Joint Stock Companies’ Journal.—‘ The outstanding 
feature in the Valuation was the reduction of the assumed 
rate of interest from 3 per cent to 24 per cent. The differ- 
ence between the Valuation rate of interest and that actu- 
ally earned is the most potent factor in an Assurance 
Company’s bonus-paying prospects. Actually the Standard 
earned £5, 2s. 2d. per cent, and valued at 24 per cent, 
so that the earned rate is more than double the Valuation 
assumption. 

“In a material degree the bonus is the result of the 
shrewd way in which investments have been handled, 
especially in recent years... . 

“There can be no question, in the light of the Valuation 
report, that the new Standard policy-holders have chosen 
well, for life assurance is the best of investments only if 
it be done through an office standing upon thoroughly 
sound foundations, which can be said with emphasis of 
the Standard.” 

The Stock Eachange Gazette.—‘* An examination of the 
reports for 1921 and 1922 must have prepared any student 
of Life Assurance Companies for a very satisfactory Valua- 
tion result, but we doubt whether many can have antici- 
pated the remarkable figures now announced. 

‘Perhaps it will suffice if we say here that the Valua- 
tion now adopted is, we believe, on a stronger basis—+.e., 
one requiring larger reserves, and providing a bigger margin 
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for future profits—than has ever been adopted by any 
Life Office.” 


We have said that the 1923 valuation fitly 
marked the close of one epoch and the beginning 
of another, but in some ways a more significant 
new beginning for the Company’s second century 
is the proposal to make the Standard a Mutual 
Office. 

We may put on record the letter sent to the 
shareholders by the Manager on 10th July 1924 :— 


‘6 PROPOSED MUTUALISATION OF THE COMPANY. 


‘“For some time past the Directors have felt that it 
would be in the interests of all concerned that the Com- 
pany should be mutualised, and that the management 
and control of the Company should be vested in the Policy- 
holders. The Directors, after consulting Counsel and two 
independent Actuaries, have accordingly resolved to recom- 
mend a Mutualisation Scheme. 

““The Scheme provides that the Policy-holders shall 
acquire the whole interests of the Shareholders by giving 
them in exchange for each £10 share (£3, 10s. paid) £17 
of fully-paid 5 per cent Stock. The proposed exchange is 
subject to the provisos :— 

(1) That adequate approval from the Shareholders be 

obtained ; and 

(2) That the consent of Parliament to the Scheme, as 

embodied in a Bill to be prepared by the Directors, 
be obtained. 
Should these conditions be fulfilled, the Scheme will take 
effect as from 16th November 1924. 

‘At the present time the holder of each £10 share 
receives a dividend of 10s. per share per annum free of 
tax. This is equivalent to 12s. 11d. per share per annum 
subject to tax at 4s. 6d. in the £. Of this gross dividend 
3s. 6d. represents interest at 5 per cent on paid-up capital, 
and this interest is a first charge on the divisible profits of 
the Company; and 9s. 5d. represents one-tenth share of 
the balance of divisible profits. Under the proposed Scheme 
the holder of each £10 share would receive upon his sub- 
stituted holding of stock 17s. per annum of interest subject 
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to tax. The whole of this interest would be a first and 
cumulative charge on the divisible profits. The Share- 
holders would be relieved of their liability in respect of 
uncalled capital of £6, 10s. per share. 

“The Stock would be irredeemable, but in the event of 
winding up it would be payable at par ranking immediately 
after the claims of the Policy-holders. 

‘““The Directors have decided to support the Scheme so 
far as it concerns their own holdings, and they strongly 
recommend the Shareholders to do so. 

“If you approve of the proposed Scheme please sign the 
accompanying letter, and return it to me as early as 
possible.” 


Three weeks later it was announced that the 
mutualisation scheme had been approved by a 
very large majority of shareholders. 

On 17th February 1925 a special meeting of 
shareholders was held, which approved of a “* Pro- 
visional Order to reincorporate the Standard Life 
Assurance Company; to provide for the control 
and management of the Company as a Mutual 
Company, and for the conversion of its Share 
Capital into Perpetual Stock; to confer further 
powers on the Company ; to repeal existing Acts ; 
and for other purposes.” 

By April 1925 the necessary private Bill to give 
effect to these resolutions had passed its second 
reading in the House of Lords, and it received 
the Royal Assent on 31st July 1925. 

The main outlines of the scheme are given in 
the letter to the shareholders already quoted. 
The proposal naturally attracted a great deal of 
attention, and press comments illustrate the dif- 
ferent features. Some of these dwelt upon the 
advantages to the shareholders, as when the 
‘Economist’ wrote, ‘“‘ The benefit to the share- 
holders of this arrangement is obvious.” The 
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‘Investors’ Review’ said, ‘‘ The shareholders on 
their part will be relieved of all uncalled liabilities, 
and receive a guaranteed income of nearly 25 per 
cent of their original capital.” 

Other papers emphasised the advantages to 
policy-holders. ‘‘ There is little doubt, I imagine,” 
wrote ‘The Financial News,’ ‘“‘ that the policy- 
holders will welcome the scheme as giving them 
an opportunity of acquiring a controlling interest 
in the management.” The same point appealed 
to ‘Truth’: ‘“‘ From the policy-holders’ point of 
view a merit of the scheme is that the control of 
the office would in future be vested in themselves, 
and that after the fixed dividend on the stock has 
been paid, the whole of the divisible profits would 
belong to them.” Many of the papers dwell upon 
both these aspects. ‘The Post Magazine’ wrote : 
“In view of the lability on the shares and the 
fact that future management of the Company 
would be vested in the policy-holders, the scheme 
seems a good one for all concerned.” Again, * The 
Capitalist’ said: ‘‘ Obviously, therefore, the share- 
holders would gain, as at present their remunera- 
tion is uncertain and somewhat smaller, and_ it 
seems equally certain that policy-holders would 
obtain compensating advantages.” 

As in connection with other matters in which 
the Standard has been the pioneer, this example 
may have far-reaching consequences. Thus the 
‘ Daily Telegraph’ wrote: “From the wider point 
of view of Life Assurance as a whole, the main- 
tenance and if possible the extension of the system 
of mutual Life Assurance is very greatly to be 
desired. 

“The mutualisation of the Standard shows us 
how it is possible in spite of restrictive legislation 
to extend the mutual principle in Life Assurance. 
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“So far as I remember this is the first instance 
of a proprietary Company being mutualised in this 
country, but there are several instances of this 
course having been adopted in the United States, 
and in each case the experiment has been suc- 
cessful. It is an example that might well be 
followed by a few other proprietary Life Offices, 
and regret may be felt that certain Life Offices 
which permitted themselves to be taken over by 
Composite Companies did not choose mutualisa- 
tion in preference.” 

One hundred years ago it might well have 
seemed that the best arrangement was a pro- 
prietary company with the policy-holders receiv- 
ing a substantial share of the surplus, conditions 
which were then somewhat of a novelty. Mutual 
Societies had, in fact, been successfully estab- 
lished, but the position of their policy-holders in 
the early years was none too secure. Share 
capital provided this essential safety. 

In due course, however, the importance of share 
capital becomes small by degrees and beautifully 
less. At the close of one hundred years the paid- 
up capital of the Standard was only 1} per cent 
of its funds, and the total capital including the part 
uncalled was only 34 per cent. If a Life Office 
is not superabundantly strong when its assurance 
funds only are taken into account, share capital 
cannot make it a Company in which it is advisable 
to effect assurance. Hence, in course of time the 
portion of the surplus assigned to shareholders 
becomes a mere expense to the policy-holders, with 
little or no compensating advantage, since the addi- 
tional security afforded is almost negligible. 

The majority of the proprietary companies in 
this country doing life business only have long 
placed the interests of their policy-holders first, 
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and of their shareholders second, and they have 
realised that the proprietors are certain to fare best 
when primary consideration is given to the interests 
of the assured. It is, however, definitely advis- 
able that the possibility of any conflict between 
the interests of policy-holders and shareholders 
should utterly disappear, as 1t does in the mutuali- 
sation scheme which the Standard has adopted. 
This scheme gives the fullest benefits to both 
classes. Trifling as was the risk attaching to the 
liability on shares, it is now entirely removed. 
The income of the shareholders becomes larger 
than it was, and perhaps not smaller than it 
would have been when the expansion of the 
Standard and its increased bonus-earning capa- 
city had produced much larger surpluses for dis- 
tribution. In such circumstances it is possible, 
and perhaps probable, that the shareholders would 
have been asked to take a smaller proportion of 
the surplus than the one-tenth which they had 
been accustomed to receive. 

The funds representing the perpetual stock earn 
at present more than 5 per cent, which has to be 
paid upon the stock, and thus the Standard, while 
becoming a mutual Company; provides for its 
policy-holders additional security of £850,000 as 
compared with the paid-up capital of £175,000 
and the uncalled capital of £325,000 which for- 
merly existed. 

The story of the past is told, but what of the 
future ? Other Companies have celebrated their 
centuries and have had gratifying accounts to 
give of great and unmistakable success, but it 
may well be doubted whether any Company has 
reached the close of its first hundred years to the 
accompaniment of such great and distinctive 
achievements as those of the 1923 valuation of 
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the Standard and its scheme for mutualisation. 
These constitute a splendid beginning for the 
Company’s second century. 

The Standard has always existed for its policy- 
holders, and to-day it does so in a more complete 
and pronounced manner than at any previous 
time. The participating policy-holders are part- 
ners in a most successful institution. They can 
benefit themselves and render valuable service to 
others by making known the advantages which 
the Standard can give and by persuading others 
to share them. 

The Standard has been a pioneer in many 
different ways. It rests with the policy-holders 
to decide whether it is possible for their office 
to take the initiative in another development of 
far-reaching importance which surely must some 
day come. 

Life Assurance is a process of mutual co-opera- 
tion between the policy-holders for their common 
good. By this association they eliminate the 
financial ill-effects of the uncertainty of the dura- 
tion of life; they make possible the safer and 
more profitable investment of the premiums which 
they pay. They are helping to promote the 
economic welfare of the community by providing 
capital for the development of the commerce and 
industry of the country, and they are providing 
for themselves, or for those who come after them, 
the benefits of more and wiser spending through 
the accumulation of their savings. 

These are great things to accomplish, and the 
processes by which they are achieved are of 
absorbing interest. Sooner or later these truths 
will be recognised more fully than they are to-day, 
and some body of policy-holders will awake to 
the fact that, by taking a personal interest in the 
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institution of which they are partners, by under- 
standing its methods and its results, and by 
playing an active part in increasing the number 
of the partners—in other words, securing new 
policy-holders—they will be benefiting their friends, 
expanding the influence of their own institution, 
reducing its rate of expenditure, and improving 
the results which they themselves receive. 

Perhaps as ideas of this kind come to be more 
and more recognised and appreciated, it may be 
possible to establish a closer and more personal 
relationship between policy-holders than is con- 
stituted by the payment of premiums to a common 
fund. 

The Standard is singularly well situated to be 
the pioneer in this interesting, and probably in- 
evitable, life assurance development, when people, 
recognising the expansion of life assurance at its 
best as a social service of high value, will be glad 
to use their influence for extending to the widest 
possible extent the advantages it is able to confer. 
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GOVERNORS OF THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


, Appointed. 
His Grace the 5th Duke of Buccleuch 


and Queensberry . - 1832. Died 1884. 
His Grace the 6th Duke of Buccleuch 


and Queensberry . : . 1884. Died 1914. 


DEPUTY GOVERNORS OF THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Marquis of Lothian 1832. Died 1841. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine. 1841. Died 1863. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosslyn 1863. Died 1866. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Stair . 1867. Died 1903. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosslyn 1884. Died 1890. 


The Marquis of Linlithgow . . 1890. Died 1908. 
The Right Hon. Lord Dunedin . 1908. Retired 1914. 
His Grace the Duke of Abercorn . 1909. Died 1913. 


DIRECTORS OF THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


1825-1925. 

* Still acting. 
Date of Date of Retirement 
Election. or Death. 
1826. Adam, Dr Walter : : . Retired 1842. 
1857. Ainslie, Robert’ . : : - Died 1858. 
1825. Alexander, Forrest ; : : Beoured 1830. 


1897. Anstruther, Sir Ralph W. 
H 
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Date of Date of Retiremen 
Election. or Death. 
1882. Bayley, Edmund K. Died 1898. 
1917. Beilby, E. M. ‘ ae 

1851. Blackburn, Andrew Retired 1883. 
1917. Blackwood, George W. . - 

1834. Blackwood, Thomas Died 1836. 
1832. Blackwood, William Died 1834. 
1879. Boyson, John R. Died 1907. 
1841. Brice, William : : Retired 1843. 
1848. Brooking, Thos. Holdsworth : Retired 1869. 
1826. Brown, William ‘ Retired 1831. 
1845. Bruce, Lord Ernest, M. P. Retired 1846. 
1903. Burn, C. BR. Pelham Died 1916. 
1848. Burn, David Laing Retired 1849. 
1825. Campbell, Archibald Retired 1831. 
1912. Campbell, James C. vs 

1871. Campbell, Robert Orr Retired 1892. 
1879. Cassels, Andrew ; Retired 1880. 
1826. Clapperton, Alexander . Died 1849. 
1831. Clason, Andrew Retired 1840. 
1825. Clyne, David Retired 1830. 
1847. Condie, James Retired 1858. 
1900. Cunninghame, J. C. Died 1917. 
1881. Dalziel, George Retired 1918. 
1867. Davidson, Henry . Died 1889. 
1889. Davidson, John Henry . Died 1916. 
1900. Dickson, Leonard W. Retired 1904. 
1866. Dimsdale, Joseph C. .. Died 1879. 
1879. Dimsdale, Sir Joseph C., Bart, Retired 1902. 
1895. Douglas, J. Henry Retired 1900. 
1833. Duncan, Thomas . Retired 1837. 
1866. Duncan, William James. Died 1885. 
1858. Dundas, John Retired 1873. 
1880. Dundas, William J. Died 1921. 
1825. Dunsmore, Lieut.-Colonel James Died 1827. 
1845. Eyre, Sir James Retired 1847. 
1853. Firth, John Griffith Died 1868. 
1825. Fletcher, Miles A. : Retired 1826. 
1845. Forster, Matthew, M.P. Retired 1846. 
1826. Fraser, William Retired 1837. 


Directors. 
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Date of 


Election. 


1845. 
1848. 
1826. 
1837. 


1922. 
1832. 
1845. 
1832. 
1859. 
1835. 
1825. 
1865. 
1904. 
1869. 


1849. 
1826. 
1826. 
1835. 
1906. 


1839. 
1826. 
1886. 
1832. 


1826. 
1840. 
1847. 


1826. 
1848. 
1829. 
1875. 
1836. 
1832. 
1880. 
1916. 
1842. 
1867. 
1907. 
1837. 


Gadesden, James . 
Gillespie, Alexander 
Glasgow, John 
Graham, Humphrey 


Haig, Field-Marshal Earl, K.T. 


Haig, Robert 
Haigh, William 
Hay, James. 
Hemery, Charles 
Henderson, Eagle . 
Henderson, William 
Hope, James 

Hope, J. Edward . 
Hunter, Robert 


Ingles, Harry Maxwell . 


Inglis, A. 
Inglis, James 
Innes, Thomas 
Ivory, James 


Keith, William . 
Kerr, William H. . 
King, Sir James . 
Kinneir, Alexander 


Lawrie, Alexander 
Le Breton, Francis 
Lindsay, John 


M‘Bean, Colonel James . 


Macgregor, Alexander 
Macintosh, John 
Mackenzie, Colin J. 
Mackenzie, John 
Mackeroy, Lionel . 
Macnaghten, Sir Steuart 
Macpherson, Ewan F. 
Melville, James M. 
Menzies, Thomas . 
Millar, John Hepburn 


Moir, Professor George . 


Date of Retirement 
or Death. 


Retired 1847. 
Retired 1883. 
Retired 1829. 
Retired 1848. 


* 


Retired 1836. 
Retired 1847. 
Died 1879. 
Died 1904. 
Retired 1849. 
Retired 1830. 
Died 1903. 
Died 1917. 
Retired 1890. 


Died 1884. 
Retired 1832. 
Retired 1833. 


Died 1845. 
* 

Died 1850. 
Retired 1832. 
Died 1911. 


Retired 1835. 


Retired 1828. 
Died 1880. 
Died 1867. 


Retired 1832. 
Retired 1856. 
Retired 1832. 


Died 1895. 
Retired 1839. 
Died 1834. 
Died 1895. 


Retired 1917. 
Retired 1848. 
Retired 1878. 
* 


Retired 1869. 
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Governors and Directors. 


Date of 


Election. 


1895. 
1851. 
1826. 
1892. 
1851. 


1866. 
1844. 


1855. 


1834. 
1829. 
1839. 
1887. 
1924. 
1849. 


1866. 
1861. 
1830. 
1831. 
1835. 
1833. 
1827. 
1859. 
1836. 
1343. 


1826. 
1825. 
1848. 
1908. 
1867. 
1838. 
1831. 


1836. 
1839. 
1851. 
1859. 


1850. 


Moncrieff, Hon. Francis J. 
Moncrieff, William 

Munro, Colonel John 

Murray, A. Graham, Lord Dunedin. 
Murray, Thomas Graham : 


Oliphant, Sir Anthony, C.B. 


Paterson, Adam 


Patten, George 


Pearson, Charles 
Pitman, Archibald RB. O. 
Pitman, Robert O. 


Plowes, John 


Ratray, W. . 


Reid, Lestock Robert 
Renton, Dre. 

Ritchie, George 
Robertson, James 


Rolland, Adam 
Ross, A. 

Ross, George 
Roy, F. L. 


Russell, Alexander J ames 


Sandeman, Edward 
Scott, Alexander . 


Scott, John . 


Scott) Dickson, Rt. “Hon. Chas., M. P. 
Simpson, Sir J. Y. A 


Sligo, John . 
Smith, David 


Tod, Alexander 
Tod, John Robert 


Trail, Anthony 


Tulloch, Lieut. Col. Tames D. re 


Veitch, James 


Nesbitt, Thomas . 
Newbigging, John Stewart 


Date of Retirement 


or Death. 
Died 1900. 
Died 1895. 
Died 1827. 
Retired 1906. 
Died 1891. 
Retired 1878. 
Died 1849. 
Died 1859. 


Retired 1845. 
Retired 1867. 
Died 1884. 
Died 1924. 
* 


Retired 1858. 


Retired 1870. 
Retired 1879. 
Retired 1834. 
Retired 1836. 
Retired 1847. 
Retired 1841. 
Retired 1831. 
Died 1868. 
Retired 1841. 
Retired 1865. 


Retired 1833. 
Retired 1826. 
Died 1867. 
Retired 1910. 
Retired 1870. 


Died 1858. 
Retired 1848. 
Retired 1839. 
Died 1856. 
Died 1867. 
Died 1879. 


Retired 1873. 


Directors. 


Date of 
Election. 


1858. 
1917. 
1825. 
1835. 
1904. 
1845, 
1825. 
1858. 
1838. 
1825. 


1845. 
1899. 


Walker, Sir Wm. 8., K.C.B. 


Wallace, Alexander 
Wallace, Professor 
Watson, George 

Whigham, Charles F. 
Whitaker, Edward Thomas 
Wood, Alexander . 

Wood, Andrew 

Wood, William 

Wyld, William 


Young, George Frederick 
Younger, William 
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Date of Retirement 
or Death. 


Died 1897. 
* 


Retired 1838. 
Retired 1836. 
Retired 1908. 
Retired 1847. 
Retired 1826. 
Died 1880. 
Retired 1858. 
Retired 1835. 


Retired 1847. 
Died 1925. 


Note.—The large number of retirements is accounted for by the 
Regulation referred to on p. 12. 
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